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EDITORIAL 

Our  Outdoor  Heritage  Can  Be  Assured 

THE  air  traveler  journeying  over  the  hazy  and  purple-mantled 
Blue  Ridge  for  the  first  time,  particularly  over  the  heart  of  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park,  can  not  help  but  be  moved  with  awe 
by  what  he  sees.  Here,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  highly  developed 
agricultural  valleys,  sprawls  a  vast,  rugged  and  wild  mountain  region 
without  so  much  as  a  visible  man-made  blemish  to  blotch  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  park  is  truly  a  living  memorial  to  the  workers  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties  who  generated  and  followed  through  on  the 
movement  to  set  aside  this  magnificent  area.  Such  people  as  Senator 
Byrd,  several  members  of  the  Rockefeller  family,  and  the  zeal  of 
such  men  as  Will  Carson  and  George  Freeman  Pollack  and  others 
certainly  deserve  the  unending  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  what 
they  did  and  for  what  so  many  now  enjoy. 

Today  we  have  other  needs,  and  again  we  require  this  selfsame 
spirit  and  effort  that  did  so  much  for  us  in  the  conservation  era  some 
thirty  years  ago. 

Seven  miles  eastward  as  the  gull  flies  from  the  quaint  and  quiet 
village  of  Oyster,  Virginia,  lies  a  small  chunk  of  surf  and  sand  and 
marsh  that  is  unique  in  the  Old  Dominion.  It  is  unique  not  because 
it  is  an  offshore  island,  nor  because  it  has  an  unusually  large  variety 
of  wildlife,  but  because  it  has  been  saved — saved  as  a  sample  of  the 
natural  Virginia  scene  for  present  and  many  future  generations  to 
come.  Perhaps  saved  for  all  time.  Through  the  work  of  a  small  group 
of  conservationists  and  the  help  of  a  foundation  and  a  nature  con- 
servancy, the  ocean-hugging  landmark  with  an  austere  name,  Wreck 
Island,  and  its  adjoining  cousin,  Bone  Island,  have  been  preserved  as 
a  public  wild  area — the  first  of  its   kind  on   Virginia's  ocean   front. 

We  cite  this  second  and  present  example  of  successful  conservation 
achievement  merely  to  show  what  can  be  done,  even  against  great 
odds,  when  a  small  group  of  dedicated  workers  decide  and  will  to  do 
something  in  terms  of  the  long-range  public  interest. 

Several  years  ago,  in  another  area  of  need,  namely  public  hunting 
and  fishing,  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
decided  and,  with  some  trepidation,  embarked  on  a  land  purchase 
and  access  program.  Today,  thanks  to  men  of  will  and  vision,  Vir- 
ginia has  a  most  commendable,  successful  and  popular,  beginning  pub- 
lic lands  management  program.  In  less  than  a  decade,  more  than 
60,000  acres  of  public  state  lands  for  hunting  and  fishing  have  been 
acquired.  In  addition,  sizeable  additional  acreages  of  privately  owned 
lands  have  been  leased  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  purposes.  Ihus, 
the  old  excuses,  Where  can  I  hunt  and  fish  on  state  land?  or,  What 
is  the  state  doing  to  assure  the  public  of  outdoor  recreation  oppor- 
tunities?   no  longer  are  valid. 

All  this  is  to  show  that  much  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  Vir- 
ginia state  agencies  (true  also  in  many  other  states)  to  provide  more 
wholesome  recreation  for  our  growing  millions  through  activities  and 
programs  at  the  state  level.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  More,  much  more,  must  yet  be  done.  The  need  for 
more  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  wetlands,  public  forests  and  parks, 
open  spaces,  shorelines  including  river  banks,  natural  and  wilderness 
areas  is  staggeringly  great.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
choice  areas  must  be  gotten  NOW  or  the  opportunity  to  get  them  will 
be  lost  forever.    This  calls  for  a  united  front  behind  land  acquisition. 

With  public  support  of  these  and  other  worth-while  conservation 
endeavors,  with  individual  and  group  initiative,  with  government  and 
industry  and  all  interested  organized  groups  actively  cooperating  in 
this  much  needed  recreation  program,  the  outdoor  God-given  heritage 
and  all  that  it  holds  for  our  people  can  be  assured. — I.  J.  S. 
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Comment  on  "John  Doe"  Article 

MR.  POOLE'S  report  on  deer  management 
practices  in  West  Virginia  in  your  February 
issue  is  incorrect.  At  no  time  did  85  percent 
of  the  sportsmen  in  this  state  endorse  the 
doe  and  fawn  killing  program  instituted  by 
our  Conservation  Commission  in  1951. 

Here  is  how  Mr.  Poole  was  misled.  When 
the  results  of  a  poll,  taken  jointly  by  a  cer- 
tain sportsman's  club  and  our  Conservation 
Commission,  was  made  public  the  figures 
were  so  much  at  variance  with  popular  senti- 
ment that  an  independent  club  conducted  a 
statewide  poll  of  its  own. 

This  club  contacted  every  club  of  record 
in  the  State,  compared  to  the  limited  num- 
ber questioned  by  former  pollsters,  and  came 
up  with  this  result:  90  percent  of  the  clubs 
were  strongly  opposed  to  the  killing  of  does 
and  fawns,  5  percent  were  undecided,  and 
only  5  percent  favored  the  hunter's  choice 
program!  Walter  Curnutte 

Rivesville,  West  Virginia 

Says  Mr.  Poole:  "Mr.  Curnutte  questions 
my  reference  to  the  percentage  of  sports- 
men's clubs  that  took  positions  on  the  bucks- 
only  proposal  in  West  Virginia  back  in  1957. 
The  figures  were  taken  from  an  editorial  by 
former  Conservation  Commission  Director 
Carl  Johnson  in  the  March,  1957,  issue  of 
West  Virginia  Conservation.  In  other  words, 
they  are  figures  publicly  reported  by  the  state 
agency  charged  with  managing  West  Vir- 
ginia's wildlife  resources." 

What's  a  S.  E.  Crowned  Snake? 

IN  your  checklist  of  reptiles  of  Virginia 
(September  1959)  you  list  a  Southeastern 
Crowned  Snake  found  here  in  the  state.  This 
is  news  to  me,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more 
should  be  explained  about  the  appearance, 
habitat,  etc.,  of  another  poisonous  snake  for 
out-doorsy  folk  to  look  out  for. 

I  have  studied  Ditmar's  Snakes  of  the 
World,  and  found  no  mention  of  a  South- 
eastern Crowned  Snake,  and  in  an  earlier 
edition  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  you  reported 
on  only  three  main  poisonous  species  of 
snakes  in  Virginia:  the  rattlesnake,  the  cot- 
tonmouth,  and  the  copperhead. 

Mrs.  Ernest  C.  Moore 
Roanoke,  Virginia 

THE  listing  in  your  September,  1959,  issue  of 
the  mammals,  etc.,  seemed  exceptionally  edu- 
cational. I  am  writing  for  additional  informa- 
tion concerning  the  poisonous  Southeastern 
Crowned  Snake,  a  species  of  which  I  am  in 
complete  ignorance. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  Southeastern 
Crowned  Snake  is  featured  on   page  8. 

Mrs.  Enos  Richardson 
Loretto,  Virginia 


Although  seldom  mentioned  in  either  popular  or  scientific  writings,  Mt.   Rogers  in  Grayson  County  (pictured  here  from  the  Elk  Garden  area)   is  the  highest 

point  in   Virginia. 

By  A.  RANDOLPH  SHIELDS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Roanoke  College 
Salem,  Virginia 

Commission   Photos   by   Harrison 


"The  elevation  of  Balsam  .  .  .  Mountains,  situated  in 
the  southwest  angle  of  Grayson  County,  above  the  level 
of  the  south  fork  of  the  Holston,  near  the  state  line,  has 
been  found  of  such  amount  as  ...  to  place  the  summit 
of  these  peaks  at  an  altitude  of  upwards  of  5000  feet.  .  .  . 
This  elevation  ...  is,  I  believe,  the  greatest  altitude  yet 
satisfactorily  attained  in  Virginia.  .  .  ." 

Thus  William  Barton  Rogers,  for  whom  the  Balsam  sum- 
mits were  later  named,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention,  in  his 
geological  survey  reports  of  1840,  to  this  unique  mountain. 
Dr.  Rogers  also  made  this  recommendation  in  the  same 
report: 

To  the  topographical  branch  of  this  survey  might  be 
attached  two  or  three  extra  duties.  .  .  .  One  should  be  to 
procure  numerous  barometrical  observations  of  the  heights 
of  our  mountains. 

Dr.  Guyot,  of  Yale,  spent  his  summers  of  the  1850's  doing 
Hist  that,  and  established  the  heights  of  most  of  the  peaks  of 
the  southern  Appalachians.  But  it  was  not  until  the  early  years 
of  this  century  that  elevation  of  Mt.  Rogers  and  White  Top 
Mountain  were  established.  In  the  early  1930's  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  established  triangulation  stations  on  these 
peaks,  and  finally  determined  that  their  elevations  are  indeed 
the  highest  in  Virginia.  Mt.  Rogers  is  5.720  feet  (some  reports 
put  it  at  5.7I1)  feet),  and  neighboring  White  Top  Mountain  is 
5,520  feel  above  the  sea. 

White  Top  Mountain  is  very  well-known  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction, ami  has  been  visited  often  by  biologists.  However, 
\ii  Rogers  is  seldom  mentioned  in  either  the  popular  or  sci- 
entific writings.  I  was  first  introduced  to  this  mountain  in 
I 'mx.  ami  have  since  concentrated  on  a  detailed  biological 
Stud)  ol  the  area.   I  hrough  the  courtcsv  ol  an  Osborne  family, 


a  camp  was  established  at  4,900  feet  near  a  spring  on  their 
property.  Three  summers  have  been  spent  at  this  location. 
Frequent  trips  to  the  mountain  during  the  other  seasons, 
including  the  bitterest  winters,  have  been  made.  These  experi- 
ences have  convinced  me  that  this  is  really  "a  bit  of  Canada 
in  southwestern  Virginia." 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  paucity  of  information 
about  Mt.  Rogers  is  its  inaccessibility,  which  we  hope  can  be 
preserved.  When  I  first  visited  the  area  in  1948,  it  required 
a  walk  of  over  two  miles  to  reach  the  conifers.  Since  that 
time  the  approach  road  has  been  improved  to  the  extent  that 
now  most  cars  can  be  driven  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  them.  It  is  still  a  narrow,  rough,  one-way  road.  This  means, 
however,  that  in  the  last  few  years  more  people  have  been 
getting  into  the  area.  During  the  summer  of  1953  I  spent 
six  weeks  in  camp  and  had  but  an  occasional  visitor.  In  1959 
hardly  a  day  passed  in  the  same  length  of  time  without  one 
or  more  parties  showing  up. 

In  order  to  really  understand  the  uniqueness  of  Mt.  Rogers. 
we  need  to  let  our  imaginations  race  backward  into  time. 
First  let  us  focus  upon  a  period  somewhere  between  500 
million  and  a  billion  years  ago.  During  this  eon  a  molten 
mass  of  rock  welled  upwards  of  20.000  to  30.000  feel  and 
formed  a  structure  that  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and 
climate.  The  remains  of  this  igneous  mass  now  form  Ml 
Rogers  and  White  Top  Mountain.  Parts  at  this  same  rock 
have  been  exposed  farther  to  the  west,  toward  Roan  Moun- 
tain, and  on  mountains  nearby.  Although  this  rock  is  \cr\ 
resistant  to  erosion,  several  thousand  feet  have  been  removed 
During  the  same  time  the  surrounding  region  has  been  leveled 
and  pushed  up  and  leveled  repeatedly.  I  hese  phenomena  are 
called  peneplanations  bj  the  physical  geographers.  At  tunes 
these  peaks  have  stood  thousands  of  feel  above  more  or  less 
level  plains.  At  present  they  are  surrounded  by  younger  (200,- 
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000,000  years)  mountains  of  softer  materials  that  are  again 
being  leveled  by  the  forces  of  nature. 

Next  let  us  imagine  our  continent  as  it  was  but  10  to  20 
thousand  years  ago.  A  massive  ice  cap  extended  southward  to 
what  is  now  the  apex  of  a  triangle  formed  by  the  Missouri 
and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  front  of  the  ice  a  conifer  forest  extended 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  reaching  into  the  coastal  plains  of 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  The  higher  mountains  of  the 
southern  Appalachians  were  ice  covered  most  of  the  year, 
the  only  plant  growth  being  mosses  and  lichens.  There  was 
some  thawing  during  the  brief  summers.  The  water  seeped 
into  the  rocks  to  freeze  and  expand  with  the  onset  of  winter. 
This  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  caused  the  rocky  summits 
to  break  up  into  large  boulders.  These  "flowed"  down  the 
steeper  slopes,  forming  boulder  "fields,"  which  are,  on  the 
most  part,  now  covered  by  forests.  The  lowlands  were  for- 
ested by  typical  cool-wet  climate  vegetation,  dominated  by 
northern  conifers — spruce  and  fir.  As  the  climate  changed, 
the  great  glacier  receded  northward,  and  the  vegetation  pat- 
tern began  to  take  on  new  aspects.  The  mountain  peaks  were 
frozen  for  shorter  and  shorter  periods,  while  the  tree  line 
crawled  higher  and  higher,  to  finally  cover  the  naked  rocky 
summits.  As  the  conifers  were  moving  upward  and  north- 
ward, deciduous  trees  (maples,  beeches,  buckeyes,  oaks,  etc.) 
were  moving  into  the  lowlands  from  refuges  farther  southward. 
As  the  climate  continued  to  warm  up,  the  spruces  and  firs 
could  not  compete  successfully  with  these  more  aggressive 
species.  At  the  present  time  we  find  spruce  and  fir  occupying 
only  that  space  that  is  not  suitable  for  the  deciduous  forms. 
This  is  an  area  above  5,000  feet  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains, and  a  few  peaks  above  3,600  feet  in  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia. Only  one  of  the  latter  qualifies  as  holding  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  true  glacial  front  forest — Mt.  Rogers. 

Finally,  let  us  visualize  the  situation  which  existed  when 
white  men  first  came  into  the  region  well  known  as  the  Moun- 
tain Empire  of  Virginia.  Actually  this  was  not  too  long  ago, 
and  fairly  accurate  records  of  things  as  they  found  them  are 
in  the  archives  of  many  of  our  libraries.  In  the  late  1600's 
the  settlers  on  the  coastal  plains  and  piedmont  began  to  pene- 
trate the  mountain  wilderness  on  the  western  horizon.  The 
first  to  climb  the  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  found  them  rough 
and  rocky,  and  were  sure  they  could  view  the  great  sea 
(Pacific   Ocean)    beyond    them.    Sad    disappointment    is    re- 


When  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  Geodetic  Survey  team  members  determined 
Mt.  Rogers'  elevation — 5,719  feet — in  the  early   1930's  they  placed  this 
brass  marker  in  the  rock  near  where  the  measurements  were  taken.   Ob- 
serving if  is  Game  Manager  Curtis  R.  Ferguson. 


corded  in  the  journals  of  those  that  went  deeper  and  dis- 
covered the  "sea"  was  but  a  hazy  mist  that  hid  even  higher 
and  more  rugged  mountains  beyond.  The  region  of  Mt. 
Rogers  was  not  reached  until  the  early  1740's.  In  1748  the 
first  exploration  party,  led  by  Col.  James  Patton,  camped  at 
Seven  Mile  Ford.  They  helped  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sinclair 
lay  out  a  claim  along  the  south  fork  of  the  Holston  River. 
In  1750,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker  led  a  surveying  party  through 
southwestern  Virginia,  as  far  as  Cumberland  Gap,  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  named  on  this  trip.  The  Walker  Moun- 
tains were  named  for  Dr.  Walker.  In  his  journals  he  states: 

We  killed  in  the  Journey  1 3  Buffaloes,  8  Elks,  53 
Bears,  20  Deer,  4  Wild  Geese,  about  150  Turkeys,  be- 
sides small  Game.  We  might  have  killed  three  times  as 
much  meet,  if  we  had  wanted  it. 

This  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  types  of  game  animals  pres- 
ent, and  abundant,  in  the  region. 

In  1752  Daniel  Boone  helped  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees  which: 

provided  that  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
the  Cherokee  Nation  should  run  west  from  the  White 
Top  mountain  in  latitude  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes. 

This  is  the  first  account  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  of  a 
name  of  any  mountain  in  the  region.  This  indicates,  also,  that 
this  mountain  was  bald  at  this  time.  The  mountains  to  the 
east  were  known  as  the  Balsams  in  all  references  prior  to 
1900.  The  older  natives  of  the  area  still  refer  to  Mt.  Rogers 
as  the  "Balsams." 

In  the  mid  1700's,  White  Top  Mountain  was  just  about 
as  it  is  today.  The  small  conifer  stand  (spruce,  only)  on  and 
near  the  summit  has  never  been  extensively  cut.  However, 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  bald  area  was  more 
extensive  at  that  time  than  at  present.  Mt.  Rogers  and  nearby 
neighbors,  Pine  Mountain,  Three  Peaks,  Stone  Mountain, 
and  Haw  Orchard,  were  covered  with  a  fine  stand  of  spruce 
and  Fraser's  fir;  about  2,000  acres  of  forest  that  had  persisted 
for  several  thousand  years — indeed  a  forest  primeval. 

Mt.  Rogers  at  present  has  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  origi- 
nal forest.  Lumbering  operations  began  early  in  this  century. 
By  1920  the  bulk  had  been  removed.  The  lumbered  portion 
was  burned,  and  erosion  quickly  removed  the  topsoil,  expos- 
ing once  more  the  igneous  rocks  to  the  weather.  Grasses 
moved  in  on  the  organically  poor  rubble  and  began  the  long 
succession  back  to  forest.  But  man  was  not  quite  ready  to 
let  this  take  the  orderly  steps  of  nature.  He  turned  his  cattle 
and  sheep  on  the  slopes,  thus  delaying  the  process  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Many  areas  in  the  southern  mountains  have 
been  thus  held  back  following  some  natural  catastrophic  re- 
moval of  the  forest,  by  the  grazing  of  thousands  of  buffalo 
and  elk  before  white  man,  and  by  the  latter's  cattle  afterward. 
A  few  such  spots  have  been  removed  from  grazing  land,  and 
in  40  years  have  almost  returned  to  forest.  Certain  areas  on 
the  southern  flank  of  Rogers  are  returning  quite  rapidly  to 
young  firs,  foreshadowing  early  return  to  the  tree  cover  that 
once  blanketed  them. 

Along  the  high  north  slope  of  Rogers  the  loggers  left  a 
band  of  spruce  and  fir.  Facilities  at  the  time  were  not  ade- 
quate to  economically  get  at  this  portion  of  the  stand.  It  is  to 
this  spot  that  we  must  go  to  begin  to  visualize  what  the  lum- 
berman found  50  years  ago  that  caused  him  to  build  over 
100  miles  of  railroad  into  the  rugged  terrain  to  penetrate 
this  forest  and  remove  it  to  the  market. 

(Continued   on    page    11] 
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THE  TROUT  WITH  A  FUTURE 


By  JOE  BROOKS 


IT  was  dusk.  Upstream  I  saw  the  wake  of  a  muskrat  as  he 
swam  slowly  across  the  pool. 

'He'll  down  the  fish."  I  thought.  "But  not  for  long, 
because  they're  used  to  muskrats." 

I  eased  along  quietly.  Fifty  feet  below  I  saw  more  surface 
disturbance.  A  broad  back  showed,  then  disappeared.  I  cat- 
footed  my  way  still  further,  to  the  drop-off  of  that  pool.  Then 
I  saw  the  broad  back  again.  It  had  to  be  a  muskrat.  Then  it 
came  up  again  and  this  time  I  knew  it  was  a  brown  trout. 
I  false  cast  a  couple  of  times,  shot  my  size  12  gray  W'ulff  out 
and  dropped  it  four  feet  above  where  this  great  fish  had 
showed. 


Joe  Brooks,  who  is  one  of  Virginia's  newer  residents,  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence in  fishing  all  over  the  world.  He  has  written  many  stories  for  the 
national  outdoor  magazines  and  has  five  books  to  his  credit.  He  rates  the 
brown  trout  as  his  favorite  gamefish,  and  herewith  writes  about  it  in  rela- 
tion to  Virginia  waters. 


The    author    with    a    beautiful    5-pound    9-ounce    brown    trout    taken    from 
Yellowstone   River,   Montana,  on  a  3X   tippet  and  a  No.   2    Muddltr. 


The  fly  came  bouncing  down  the  current,  free  of  drag, 
neither  faster  nor  slower  than  the  current,  no  pull  of  any 
kind.  It  looked  more  natural  than  a  natural.  And  then  there 
was  a  dark  shape  under  it,  a  loud,  slurping  noise,  prolonged, 
like  a  mule  pulling  its  foot  out  of  mud.  I  raised  the  rod  tip 
and  felt  him. 

Then  I  let  go  of  that  reel  handle  fast  as  the  heavy  fish  rushed 
out  of  the  pool  with  a  roar,  taking  all  of  the  fly  line  and 
on  well  into  the  backing,  slamming  through  the  rapids  below. 
He  came  out  in  a  foot  high  leap  down  there,  fell  back  in 
and  splashed  water  all  over  the  place.  He  settled  then,  and  I 
got  some  line  in,  walking  fast  toward  him,  reeling  to  keep 
the  line  tight,  hoping  he'd  stay  there  till  I  got  more  line  back 
on  the  spool.  He  did.  I  kept  right  on  walking,  got  15  feet 
below  him,  and  pulled  back  on  the  rod.  That  made  him  mad. 
He  shook  his  massive  head  a  couple  of  times,  then  shot  up- 
stream, making  water  leap  upwards  from  the  speeding  line, 
making  me  hope  that  he'd  stay  in  the  middle,  away  from 
assorted  snags,  logs,  limbs  of  trees  and  other  bric-a-brac  along 
the  banks. 

He  wound  up  that  dash  with  a  half-way  jump,  mouth  open 
like  he  was  going  to  engulf  the  universe,  then  sank  back  in 
again.  I  was  on  him  fast,  pulling  back  on  the  rod,  dropping 
the  tip  and  reeling  fast,  pumping  him,  moving  him  my  way 
foot  by  foot.  He  was  tiring  but  he  could  still  give  a  sudden 
flap  of  his  long  body  and  shoot  up  the  pool  for  15  feet.  When 
he  stopped,  I  gave  him  the  butt  of  the  rod  and  got  him 
coming  my  way  backwards,  so  that  I  could  reel  and  this  time 
I  got  the  line  in  all  the  way  to  the  10-foot  leader.  I  pushed 
the  rod  back,  unlatched  my  landing  net.  stuck  it  far  out  and 
pulled  that  trout  headfirst  into  it.  I  lifted,  and  could  hardly 
hold  the  struggling,  twisting  fish.  I  walked  back  from  the 
river,  picked  him  out  of  the  bag,  took  a  good  look  at  him, 
walked  back  to  the  river,  removed  the  hook,  and  put  him 
in  the  water.  He  looked  about  7  or  8  pounds  to  me. 

During  the  summer  I  caught  that  fish  twice  more  and  each 
time  put  him  back  in  again.  That  fall  I  heard  via  the  grape- 
sine  that  a  local  man  had  caught  my  fine  fish  on  a  bush  bob. 
Illegal,  but  there  it  was.  The  fish  weighed  6*4  pounds  they 
said. 

Just  si\  \ears  before  I  had  so  much  sport  with  that  brownie, 
that  stream — Beaver  Creek  in  Maryland — had  been  troutless. 
I  here  were  chubs  in  it.  big  and  fat.  but  not  the  first  trout.  But 
it  had  the  makings  of  a  trout  stream,  and  Frank  BentZ  of 
the  Maryland  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  and  Albert 
Powell,  Chief  of  the  Fresh  Water  Fish  Department,  decided 
to  tr\  a  stocking  of  brown  trout.  6.  7  and  8  inches  long.  I  hc\ 
followed  this  up  with  another  stocking  two  weeks  later,  then 
repeated  in  another  month.  The  next  year  Maryland  fisher- 
men began  to  take  some  good-sized  browns,  a  pound  and  I 
pound  and  a  half,  the  odd  three  and  tour  pounder  and  c\en 
.m  occasional  one  such  as  I  had  had  so  much  fun  with.  With 
continued  stocking  this  tine  stream  has  continued  to  produce 
superlative  fishing  over  the  \ears 
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The  more  I  fish,  the  more  respect  I  have  for  the  brown 
trout,  not  only  for  the  fun  of  taking  him  but  for  his  adaptabil- 
ity. Browns  make  the  fishing.  When  you  stock  rainbows  in 
a  stream,  what  happens?  Most  of  them  take  a  bearing  on  the 
nearest  large  body  of  water  and  head  downstream  toward  it. 
Out  of  the  mountains  they  go,  across  the  farmlands,  through 
ever  slower  and  slower  waters,  through  ever  warmer  and 
warmer  waters,  until  they  hit  the  big  rivers.  A  lot  of  them 
die  along  the  way  because  they  just  can't  stand  the  change  of 
environment  and  those  few  that  do  reach  the  big  water 
simply  disappear  in  its  vastness. 

But  browns  are  tough.  They  grow  rapidly  in  almost  any 
stream  in  which  there  is  food  for  them,  they  stay  put,  so  you 
have  the  fishing  where  you  plan  it,  and  they  can  adjust  to 
warmer  waters. 

Almost  universally,  and  I  have  seen  these  results  in  Argen- 
tina, in  Australia,  in  our  own  western  states,  wherever  they 
are  stocked  with  rainbows  and/ or  eastern  brook  trout,  the 
browns  come  through  to  reproduce  and  grow  while  the  others 
fade  gradually  in  numbers,  deteriorate  in  quality,  and  at  the 
very  best  fail  to  develop  in  size  in  a  comparable  ratio  to  the 
brown. 

Sometimes  I  hear  it  said  that  browns  are  cannibals,  as  if 
this  were  a  mark  against  them.  Undoubtedly  they  feed  on 
other  fish  but  so  do  most  fish.  Almost  without  exception  in 
the  fish  world  it's  a  survival  of  the  fittest  or  the  fastest,  and  in 
this  field  the  brownie  is  king.  His  appetite  rules  him  and 
when  he's  hungry  he's  going  to  eat.  In  spite  of  all  this,  I  have 
never  found  a  brown  trout  in  another  brown  trout's  stomach, 
nor  do  I  know  anyone  else  who  has  done  so,  so  at  least  he 
doesn't  appear  to  eat  his  own  kind. 

It  is  his  very  voraciousness  that  makes  him  a  good  game 
fish,  of  course,  and  coupled  with  his  sagacity,  puts  him  at  the 
top  of  the  list  for  those  who  regard  trout  fishing  as  sport,  not 
just  a  means  of  filling  the  larder.  Sometimes  he's  tough  to 
take,  as  when  the  sun  is  high  and  shining  on  the  river.  Or 
when  he's  feeding  on  a  specific  fly  and  you  simply  must 
match  it  or  he'll  have  none  of  your  offering.  Your  artificial 
must  come  across  the  plate  looking  exactly  like  the  natural 
he's  enjoying  at  the  moment. 

But  given  the  proper  set  of  circumstances,  there's  a  time 
and  a  place  when  the  brown  is  right  for  every  fisherman.  A 
good  bait  fisherman  can  play  havoc  with  them  when  the  water 


Photo  by   Hal   H.    Harrison 

"In  the  fish  world  it's  a  survival  of  the  fittest  or  the  fastest,  and  in  this 
field  the  brownie  is  king." 


Montana   Chamber  of   Commerce   Pnoto 


The  brown  trout  is  everyone's  fish.   Author  Joe   Brooks,   now  a   Richmond 
resident,  shows  a  young  Montanan  how  to  tie  on  a  fly. 


is  high.  A  spin  fisherman  can  take  his  share  in  all  kinds  of 
water,  even  when  it's  low  and  clear,  using  ultra  light  spinning 
tackle.  And  the  fly  fisherman  has  his  heyday  when  the  trout 
are  feeding  on  a  hatch  and  he  alone  can  provide  them  with 
a  fooler  that  will  take  them.  And  again,  there  are  times  when 
browns  feed  so  voraciously  that  they'll  take  anything  from  a 
fly  to  a  mouse,  and  they  keep  right  on  feeding  till  they  bulge 
like  pouter  pigeons.  I've  caught  brownies  so  full  that  the  tail 
of  their  last  tidbit,  a  chub  or  a  riffle  runner,  was  still  sticking 
out  of  their  mouths,  waiting  for  room  to  go  down  and  get 
digested. 

The  waters  of  Virginia  should  be  just  as  hospitable  to 
browns  as  to  any  other  trout.  When  our  streams  drop  very 
low  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  temperature  rises,  it  takes 
an  adaptable  fish  like  the  brown  to  find  a  cool  spot,  a  small 
tributary  where  there's  more  dissolved  oxygen,  a  shady  spring 
hole  where  he's  sheltered  from  the  worst  of  the  sun,  or  a 
deep  hole,  away  from  the  tepid  surface  water.  Given  a 
program  of  stream  improvement  to  provide  better  habitat 
through  diverting  wings,  dams  and  manufactured  glides  and 
runs,  some  of  our  streams  could  provide  just  the  kind  of 
fishing  I  have  described  in  Beaver  Creek,  Maryland.  Such 
stream  improvements  will  also  help  to  keep  some  of  the  rain- 
bows in  the  pools  and  slow  their  descent  to  extinction  in 
their  dash  for  the  far  too  hot  waters  below.  But  it's  the 
browns  that  will  really  stay  with  us.  The  brown  is  the  fish 
with  a  future. 
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Small,  Shy,  Slightly   Venomous  .   .   . 


The  Southeastern  Crowned  Snake 


By  FRANKLIN  TOBEY,  JR. 

Editor,  Virginia  Herpetological  Society  Bulletin 
Rockville,  Maryland 


WHEN  the  editors  published  a  list  of  the  state's  mam- 
mals, birds,  reptiles  and  amphibians  (Virginia  Wild- 
life, September,  1959)  the  Commission's  mail  re- 
flected concern  over  a  "new"  addition  to  the  list  of  poison- 
ous snakes  found  within  the  state.  This  is  the  southeastern 
crowned  snake,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia's  only  rep- 
resentative of  the  rear-fanged  (Opisthoglyph)  snakes. 

Some  of  the  southeastern  crowned  snake's  more  sizable 
tropical  relatives  are  highly  dangerous  to  man.  Because 
of  its  small  size,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
southeastern  crowned  snake  to  produce  an  envenomed  bite 
on  the  human  body.  Its  teeth  are  so  small  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  they  would  draw  blood.  The  fangs  of  this  small 
serpent  are  tucked  away  at  the  rear  of  the  upper  jaw.  For 
these  reasons  the  southeastern  crowned  snake  (Tantilla  c. 
coronata)  cannot  be  said  to  be  dangerous  to  man. 

Authorities  agree,  nevertheless,  that  the  rear-fanged  snakes 
as  a  group  should  be  lumped  with  the  poisonous  species. 
While  most  of  the  North  American  species  of  the  Opistho- 
glypha  are  not  apt  to  produce  serious  injury  to  man,  wounds 
from  the  fangs  of  the  larger  southwestern,  Mexican  and 
Central  American  rear-fangs  would  be  followed  by  marked 
local  symptoms  of  poisoning — inflammation,  swelling,  pain 
and  perhaps  some  slight  discoloration.  The  widely-roaming 
student,  woodsman,  hunter  or  angler,  spare-time  naturalist. 
or  camping  family  is  cautioned  to  discriminate  between  liv- 
ing examples  of  the  rear-fanged  snakes  and  the  truly  in- 
nocuous species  of  snakes  that  they  so  closely  resemble  in 
outward   physical   appearance. 

What  then  is  the  nature  and  I  unction  of  the  poison  ap- 
paratus ol  the  southeastern  crowned  snake?  This  consists 
Ol  a  pair  of  elongated,  grooved  teeth  located  at  the  rear  of 
the  upper  jaw.  These  grooved  teeth  are  poison-conducting 
fangs.  These  fangs  are  connected  to  poison  sacs  in  the  real 
ol  the  bead.  I  his  equipment  serves  the  animal  as  a  means 
ol  making  his  food  more  manageable  and  not  as  an  of- 
fensive or  defensive  weapon. 


The  poison  of  the  southeastern  crowned  snake  exerts  a 
quieting,  relaxing  influence  on  its  live  food.  The  prey — con- 
sisting largely  of  underside-of-rock  types  such  as  centipedes 
and  soft-bodied  burrowing  insect  larvae — is  seized  and 
worked  back  into  the  mouth.  This  is  done  by  alternate 
grasping  movements  of  each  side  of  the  mouth.  When  the 
food  is  at  the  rear  of  the  mouth  the  fangs  become  engaged. 
The  prey  is  held  in  this  position  until  struggling  ceases  and 
then  it  is  swallowed. 

In  biting  in  self-defense  (if  the  snake  is  grasped  by  the 
body)  the  fangs  of  the  crowned  snake  are  not  likely  to  come 
into  play.  Even  were  the  snake  larger  than  its  normal  size, 
well  over  the  record  of  13  inches  in  length,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  it  would  advance  its  jaws  in  the  familiar  "el- 
bowing up"  manner  typical  of  snakes.  Yet,  this  motion  is 
necessary  to  positioning  and  imbedding  the  fangs. 

For  those  who  like  to  think  in  stereotyped  terms  of  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  poisonous-type  snakes — thick 
bodied,  arrow-headed,  elongated  and  truly  hypodermic  (hol- 
low) fangs  forward  in  the  upper  jaw — this  animal  poses  a 
puzzler.  Just  when  you  think  you  have  things  neatly  pack- 
aged— Bingo! — along  comes  an  innocuous-looking  non-viper 
that  has  most  of  the  biting  equipment  of  the  larger  viperine 
snakes!  Nature  has  a  way  of  keeping  life  interesting.  It  is 
well  that  this  species  is  of  small  size. 

In  The  Reptile  Book,  the  late  Ravmond  L.  Ditmars  pro- 
vided the  dimensions  of  a  typical  specimen: 

I  cngth 9  inches 

Tail I5sths   inches 

Diameter 3/16ths  inches 

Width  of  head 3/16ths   inches 

length  of  head 9/32nds   inches 

The  southeastern  crowned  snake  is  neither  a  new K -dis- 
covered species  nor  a  recent  arrival  from  more  southerly 
climes. 

In  not  seeing  him.  or  having  seen  him  not  recognizing  him. 
there   is  no  shame.    I  his  sn.ike  is  so  shv    and  secretive   (hat   it 
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These  snakes,  which   look  much   like  the  southeastern  crowned  snake   are,   from  left,  the  smooth  earth  snake,  the  northern  brown  snake  (young),  and  the 

northern   ringneck   snake. 


may  exist  without  being  noticed.  So  far  as  most  members  of 
the  human  population  are  concerned,  this  snake — if  seen  at 
all — would  be  put  down  as  "just  another  small  brown  snake." 
No  outward  trait  sets  the  Tan t ilia  apart  dramatically  from 
other  "small  brown  ground  snakes."  His  most  observable 
distinguishing  mark  is  his  head — the  focal  point  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  basis  for  both  his  popular  and  scientific 
names. 

The  southeastern  crowned  snake  is  plain  dirt  brown  above; 
pinkish-white  or  yellowish-white  beneath  and  has  a  dark  brown 
to  almost  black  head  and  neck.  The  dark  brown  head  or 
"crown"  is  separated  from  the  dark  brown  of  the  neck  by  a 
white  or  yellowish  crossband. 


Two    views    (from    side    and    above)    of    the    head    of    the    southeastern 
crowned   snake. 

The  range  of  this  diminutive  reptile  within  Virginia  is  not 
well  defined.  Large  areas  of  the  central  and  southwestern 
portions  of  the  state  where  this  species  may  be  expected  re- 
main relatively  unexplored  by  scientific  collectors  who  ha- 
bitually deposit  specimens  in  permanent  collections.  There 
is  evidence  that  specimens  may  be  found  in  the  counties 
bordering  upon  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and,  to  the 
west,  Kentucky.  The  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  C.  S.  Brimley, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  contain  mention  of  several  occurrences  of  this 
species  in  that  state.  It  is  believed  that  Dr.  Glenn  Gentry,  Ten- 
nessee Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Nashville,  has  collected 
specimens  on  timbered  hillsides  under  rocks  in  nearby  eastern 
Tennessee.  And,  Dr.  Roger  Conant,  author  of  The  Field 
Guide  to  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  of  Eastern  North  America 
(1958)  indicates  spotty  occurrence  of  the  species  in  central 
Virginia. 

In  the  12th  in  the  series  of  Peterson  Field  Guides,  Dr. 
Conant  states  that  this  small  brown  snake  is  "where  you  find 
it,  and  then  almost  always  in  hiding — under  stones,  in  rotting 
logs,  etc."  Conant  reports  a  widely  varied  habitat  ranging 
from  dry  wooded  hillsides  to  the  borders  of  swamps.  While 
hunting  this  and  other  specimens  in  the  western  end  of  the 
state  and  around  the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical 
Park,  W.  Leslie  Burger,  herpetologist  and  biology  faculty 
member  of  Franklin  College  of  Indiana,  collected  specimens 
in  a  sawdust  pile  in  Lee  County. 

Similar  snakes  (both  as  to  size  and  coloration)  are  the 
smooth  brown  or  smooth  ground  snake,  a  grayish-brown 
snake  of  lighter-hued  underside.  The  grayish  back  has  either 
regular  or  scattered  dark  spots  or  flecks.  The  head  of  the 
smooth  ground  snake  has  no  darker  color  except  perhaps  for 
a  small  dark  line  between  nostril  and  eye. 

The  northern  brown  snake  (DeKay's)  has  a  dark  head, 
but  no  dark  neck,  and  the  scales  are  rough  or  "keeled"  rather 
than  smooth.  (While  many  regard  the  term  "keeled"  as  a  tech- 
nical term  it  may  be  reassuring  to  note  that  it  means  that 


each  scale  looks  like  an  overturned  boat  with  a  keel  upward. 
In  some  small  species,  or  baby  snakes,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  magnify  in  order  to  see  whether  these  ridges  or  keels  are 
present  on  the  scales.) 

The  ring-necked  snakes  have  a  bluish-gray  color  above  and 
yellow  to  orange  beneath.  The  ring  of  this  species  is  well  down 
on  the  neck.  In  the  crowned  snakes  the  crossband  of  lighter 
color  is  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  foregoing  should  make  it  obvious  that  this  snake  is 
too  tiny  to  be  offensive  to  mankind  or  domestic  animals.  The 
diet  of  this  species  should  indicate  that  it  helps  keep  the  in- 
sects in  check.  No  person  should  seek  to  kill  these  animals 
because  of  their  minor  league  poison  apparatus.  Some  few 
individual  specimens  from  widely  scattered  locations  (county 
by  county)  would  be  welcome.  The  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence should  be  passed  along  to  those  presumed  interested.  The 
state's  active  herpetological  society  officers  would  welcome  any 
authentic  records  within  the  state,  or  from  out-of-state  coun- 
ties along  the  borders  of  Virginia.  To  sum  up,  this  animal  is 
somewhat  of  a  "collector's  item." 


Aquatic   Turtles 

Turtles  are  old  and  conservative.  All  other  living  reptiles — 
crocodiles,  lizards  and  snakes — came  along  much  later.  So 
did  birds  and  mammals.  The  group  was  already  ancient  when 
the  giant  dinosaurs  made  their  appearance,  ruled  the  animal 
kingdom  during  the  Age  of  Reptiles,  then  became  extinct.  The 
turtles  merely  smiled  their  toothless  smile  and  slowly  went 
their  way.  With  a  shell  that  is  both  a  house  and  a  suit  of  ar- 
mor, they  have  survived  200  million  years  with  very  few 
changes. 

The  snapping  turtle  is  largest — adults  ordinarily  weigh  over 
10  pounds  and  sometimes  20  or  even  30.  Colored  a  drab 
brown  or  black,  it  has  a  big  head,  a  long  tail  and  a  short 
temper.  The  musk  turtle,  or  stinkpot,  also  has  a  large  head 
and  a  drab  color  but  its  back  is  highly  arched  and  it  never 
reaches  a  half  pound  in  weight.  The  name  comes  from  its 
disagreeable  odor.  The  gentle  Blanding's  turtle  might  be  called 
a  semi-box  turtle  because  the  front  half  of  its  lower  shell  is 
hinged  so  that  it  can  be  closed  to  protect  the  head  and  fore- 
legs. The  throat  is  bright  yellow  and  the  back  is  black  with 
hundreds  of  yellowish  flecks.  The  small,  lively,  painted  turtle 
is  the  most  numerous  and  widespread  of  all  turtles  and  the 
kind  most  commonly  caught  for  pets.  The  legs,  tail  and  sides 
of  the  head  are  streaked  with  yellow  or  red  and  the  edge  of 
the  upper  shell  is  blotched  with  red.  The  soft-shelled  turtle's 
name  is  a  giveaway — it  feels  like  a  piece  of  rubber.  It  has  a 
long  flexible  snout  and  a  flattened  streamlined  body. 

On  warm  spring  days  we  begin  to  see  turtle  noses  poking 
out  of  the  water  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  and  painted  turtles, 
sometimes  stacked  two-deep  on  logs,  bask  in  the  sun.  Cray- 
fish, insects,  snails,  worms,  carrion  and  water  plants  are  their 
principal  foods.  Only  the  snapper  adds  fresh  fish  to  its  diet. 

The  turtle  maketh  progress  only  when  he  sticketh  out  his 
neck.- — Roberts  Mann  and  David  H.  Thompson 
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Much   of   the   Middle    East,    including    Israel,    has    been    destroyed    by    the 

"poisonous  bite  of  the  goat."  The  new  country  is  making  good  headway 

in    getting    away    from    its    sheep    and    goat   economy.    Here    a    herdsman 

rests  with  his  Nubian  goats  in  the  Judean  chaparral  country. 

\HE  wildlife  resources  in  Israel  are  much  more  extensive 
and  abundant  than  one  would  suspect  in  a  land  that 
has  been  subject  to  use  and  abuse  for  thousands  of 
years. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  three  months  in  the  State  of 
Israel  during  the  spring  of  1960.  I  was  serving  as  a  nature 
conservation  advisor  in  the  United  States  Operations  Mission 
and  working  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel.  This  assignment  permitted  extensive  travel  in 
Israel  and  therefore  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
its  wildlife  resources  and  their  management.  The  statements 
that  follow  relate  to  conditions  as  of  June  1960. 

Resident  and  migratory  bird  life  is  common  in  Israel,  and 
there  is  a  high  population  of  game  birds.  The  resident  species 
include  red-legged  partridge,  doves,  and  rock  pigeons.  During 
migration,  waterfowl  are  common  in  the  rather  small  natural 
marsh  areas  and  on  the  extensive  acreage  of  commercial  fish 
ponds.  The  natural  marsh  area,  once  fairly  extensive  in  the 
coastal  and  Jordan  River  area,  is  now  mostly  converted  to 
cultivated  land  or  fish  ponds. 

The  large  game  species  are  represented  by  the  gazelle  and 
the  ibex.  These  have  been  protected  and  are  restored  to  the 
point  where  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  them  in  some  areas.  In  fact, 
the  gazelle  are  numerous  enough  in  a  few  areas  to  be  a  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  agricultural  crops. 

There  are  some  unprotected  animal  species,  the  most  no- 
table being  the  wild  boar,  the  porcupine,  and  the  jackal.  The 
jackal  is  widespread  and  common  in  Israel,  the  porcupine 
fairly  common,  and  the  wild  boar  common  locally.  Of  inter- 
est is  the  fact  that  the  wild  boar,  once  restricted  to  the  swamp 
areas,  now  also  is  found  in  the  forested  lands  of  the  Upper 
Galilee.  The  boar's  range  increased  after  the  drainage  of  the 
extensive  swamps  in  the  Hula  basin  on  the  Jordan  River, 
above  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  basic  game  law  is  good  since  it  gives  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  set  seasons  and  bag  limits  and  make 
other  regulations.  At  present  the  hunting  seasons,  such  as  for 
resulent  game  birds,  are  long,  extending  from  September  to 
February.  There  are  no  bag  limits.  About  700  hunting  li- 
censes arc  issued  annually.  Obtaining  a  hunting  license  re- 
quires paying  for  the  license,  a  gun  permit,  and  liability  in- 
surance, making  a  total  of  35   Israeli  pounds,  or  over  $19. 

Generally,  the  game  resources  in  Israel  are  under-utilized. 
Heavy  hunting  pressure  does  not  exist  because  the  Jewish 
people,  by  background  and  inclination,  are  not  basicall) 
hunters.  Moreover,  the  people  of  Israel  have  been  so  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  ol  developing  and  protecting  their 
ncu  nation  that  they  have  had  little  leisure  time  to  devote  to 
outdoor  recreation  such  as  hunting.  It  is  quite  probable,  how 
ever,  that  this  situation  will  change,  and  in  the  future  hunt- 


Wildlife  Management 
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ing  will  become  an  important  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Wildlife  is  likely  to  be  scarce  around  the  Arab  villages  and 
towns  in  Israel.  This  is  because  the  Arab  people  are  avid  hunt- 
ers and,  unless  restrained,  hunt  yearlong  and  for  nongame 
as  well  as  game  species. 

The  government  wildlife  organization  consists  of  two  en- 
forcement men  and  one  car.  There  is  no  technical  staff,  and, 
consequently,  no  research  work  is  being  done  by  the  govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  the  management  of  wildlife. 
However,  plans  have  been  made  to  increase  the  staff  by  the 
addition  of  enforcement  and  technical  men. 

Sport  fishing  in  Israel  is  necessarily  limited  because  the  op- 
portunities to  fish  are  limited.  The  water  resources  are  in- 
tensively used  for  agriculture,  commercial  fish  production, 
and  for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes.  The  Sea  of  Galilee 
and  an  extensive  acreage  of  fish  ponds  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  producing  and  harvesting  of  food  fishes.  Even 
the  few  reservoirs  used  in  irrigation  projects  are  under  permit 
for  production  of  food  fishes. 

The  fresh  waters  of  Israel  are  practically  devoid  of  preda- 
tory game  fishes.  Thus,  fishing  is  for  such  species  as  carp, 
tilapia,  or  catfish.  Although  the  fresh  waters  would  undoubt- 
edly support  small-  and  largemouth  bass,  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  will  be  introduced.  They  would  probably  unbalance  the 
valued  tilapia  fisheries  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Most  of  the  sport  fishing  is  done  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Since  boats  are  scarce  and  party  boats  do  not  exist,  fishing  is 
done  from  the  beaches  and  rocks.  The  part  of  the  Mediter- 


Isroel    is    moving    swiftly    to    rebuild    her    lost    forests.    Here    Messrs.    Paz, 
Oren,   and   Opher    pose   at   the    main   gate   of   the    Martyrs    National    For- 
est   where    6,000,000    trees    have    been    planted — one    for    each    of    the 
6,000,000  Jews  killed  in  the  concentration  camps  in  World  War  II. 
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This  hardy,  rapidly  multiplying  fish  found  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Malgache  to  its  liking  and  began  multiplying. 

The  villagers  now  go  to  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  mornings 
and,  on  an  average,  catch  10  pounds  of  small  fish  per  adult 
and  about  4  pounds  per  child.  Then  they  return  to  their  vil- 
lage to  eat  the  fresh  fish  and  to  smoke  the  fish  they  do  not  use. 

— Commercial  Fishing  Review 


Jackals  and  some  upland  game  birds  are  found  in  this  hill  country  west 
of  Jerusalem.  Note  reforestation  on  the  rocky  contour. 


ranean  Sea  bordering  Israel  is  relatively  low  in  fish  resources, 
so  that  even  here  sport  fishing  is  of  average  to  poor  quality. 

A  license  is  required  for  any  hook  and  line  fishing  in  fresh 
water.  A  fisherman  may  fish  with  one  line  in  salt  water  with- 
out a  license,  but  for  more  than  one  line  he  must  have  a 
license.  If  port  authority  facilities  are  used  in  any  way,  an 
additional  permit  fee  is  likely  to  be  collected  by  the  authority. 
Both  hunting  and  fishing  license  fees  are  turned  into  the 
general  fund  and  are  not  available  for  fish  and  game  work. 

In  the  State  of  Israel  there  are  relatively  few  sportsmen  and 
but  a  handful  of  sportsmen's  clubs.  The  sport  fishing  group 
feel  that  they  are  so  outnumbered  by  commercial  fishery  in- 
terests that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  gain  their  point  with 
the  government,  whenever  it  involves  disagreement  with 
commercial  interests. 

Wildlife  management  faces  many  organizational,  financial, 
and  technical  problems  in  Israel.  There  is  a  high  population 
of  most  resident  game  species  now,  and  in  general  they  are 
underharvested.  Even  if  there  were  plenty  of  hunters,  much 
game  would  be  unavailable  because  of  the  common  attitude 
of  the  agricultural  people  that  hunters  are  careless,  destroy 
crops,  and  shoot  livestock.  Still,  relatively  speaking,  the  hunt- 
ers have  a  more  promising  future  than  the  sport  fishermen. 
The  few  fresh  waters  open  to  them  are  being  further  restrict- 
ed by  pollution  and  other  factors.  There  is  some  hope  that 
public  waters  such  as  reservoirs  will  be  available  for  sport 
fishing.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  fish  ponds  might  prove  to  yield 
as  high  income  by  means  of  a  fee  charged  for  sport  fishing  as 
is  now  obtained  from  commercial  production  of  fish. 


Where   Fishing   is   a   Family   Habit 

THE  lure  of  80,000  fish  ponds  plus  well-stocked  rivers  and 
lakes  is  turning  inland  fishing  on  one  of  the  world's 
largest  islands  largely  into  a  family  affair.  The  island 
is  the  Republique  Malgache,  formerly  known  as  Madagascar. 
And  getting  the  entire  family  to  go  fishing  is  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment's search  for  ways  to  bring  animal  protein  into  the 
diets  of  its  people. 

Now  entire  families  among  the  island  population  reach  for 
fishing  poles  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Small  tots  sit 
solemnly  next  to  their  mothers,  holding  poles  in  their  tiny 
hands,  while  the  mother  fishes  with  the  family's  newest  addi- 
tion strapped  to  her  back.  Other  mothers  take  time  out  from 
fishing  to  nurse  their  children,  but  bait  hooks  while  they  do. 

The  whole  project  began,  according  to  an  FAO  Fisheries 
Division  expert,  when  the  government  began  introducing  new 
species  of  fish  and  promoting  the  use  of  fish  ponds. 

Since  1950,  the  government  has  introduced  six  species  of 
tilapia,  and  in    1951   they  brought  in   Tilapia  melanopleura. 


Ml.     ROUCRj)    (Continued  from  page  5) 

Having  been  isolated  for  many  centuries,  the  northern  co- 
nifer islands  of  the  southern  Appalachians  have  become 
genetically  different  from  their  ancestors  that  moved  on  with 
the  front  of  the  ice.  These  differences  are  significant  only  to 
the  biologist.  The  balsam  of  Mt.  Rogers  looks  pretty  much 
the  same,  smells  delightfully  the  same,  and  gives  forth  the 
same  medicinal  sap,  as  that  of  Canada.  The  spruce  has 
changed  the  least,  and  anyone  familiar  with  that  of  eastern 
Canada  would  feel  right  at  home  on  Mt.  Rogers. 

My  studies  of  Rogers  have  been  limited  to  that  area  above 
4,800  feet,  which  includes  most  of  the  northern  conifer  "cap." 
In  this  area  I  have  listed  27  species  of  woody  plants,  85 
species  of  herbs  (to  a  botanist  a  herb  is  any  nonwoody  flow- 
ering plant),  10  species  of  ferns,  80  species  of  mosses  and 
liverworts.  Another  group  of  plants,  the  lichens,  have  not  been 
studied.  This  group  offers  much  work  for  the  future.  Among 
the  animals,  19  species  of  mammals  and  10  of  salamanders 
have  been  listed.  Twenty-five  species  of  birds  nest  here.  The 
reptiles  have  not  been  catalogued.  They  are  scarce  at  these 
altitudes.  No  poisonous  snakes  have  been  observed.  A  few 
copperheads  and  a  single  rattlesnake  have  been  reported  to 
me  as  having  been  seen  on  the  open  south  slopes  of  Pine 
Mountain.  These  species  do  not  normally  occur  in  woods  as 
dense  as  those  that  cap  the  main  mountain. 

In  1892,  John  K.  Small,  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, and  author  of  a  book  on  southeastern  flora,  made  sum- 
mer headquarters  at  Marion.  He  and  his  assistant,  Susan  A. 
Vail,  collected  extensively  on  Mt.  Rogers  and  Pine  Mountain. 
The  published  report  of  the  summer  spent  in  southwestern 
Virginia  appeared  in  1896,  and  is  the  only  cataloguing  of 
plants  of  this  area  that  has  ever  been  made.  Almost  all  of 
the  vegetation  that  was  on  Pine  Mountain  at  that  time  has 
since  been  removed.  Dr.  Small's  record  of  that  area  is  all  we 
will  ever  have  of  what  existed  before  cutting.  It  is  hoped 
that  when  my  work  is  complete,  and  no  such  work  is  ever 
actually  complete — we  just  stop  somewhere  along  the  line 
and  publish — that  it  will  help  to  bridge  the  gap  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  small  remaining  vestige  of  glacial  front  forest 
in  Virginia. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  area  above  4,800  feet  is  in  forest,  and 
about  %  of  this  is  publicly  owned.  The  main  crest  of  Rogers, 
and  the  portion  best  adapted  for  study  of  original  forest  con- 
ditions, is  in  public  ownership.  This  is  good.  The  next  step 
is  to  set  this  part  aside  forever  for  research.  The  area  is  too 
small  for  profitable  lumbering  operation,  which  would  forever 
destroy  the  uniqueness  and  educational  value  of  the  forest 
stand.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  seeing  Mt.  Rogers  pre- 
served as  a  public  access  and  study  area.  It  offers  the  only 
opportunity  for  Virginia  institutions  of  secondary  and  col- 
lege schooling  to  demonstrate  the  vegetation  of  a  glacial  front 
forest.  If  much  of  the  private  lands  above  4,800  feet  could  be 
converted  to  public  ownership  and  allowed  to  return  to  for- 
est, it  would  make  an  excellent  area  to  study  succession  of 
northern  conifers  in  this  state.  However,  the  Rogers  "cap" 
makes  a  superb  laboratory,  and  it  is,  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  such,  a  bit  of  Canada  in  southwestern  Virginia. 
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Some  Conservation  Practices  for  Home  Grounds 


By  ARTHUR  A.  DUGDALE 

Ashland,  Virginia 


IN  the  fascinating  activity  of  home  gardening,  there  are 
two  major  objectives — to  beautify  the  home  grounds  and 
to  improve  the  soil. 

The  second  objective,  soil  improvement  should  really  come 
first,  for  flowers  and  shrubs  can  be  no  better  than  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  grown.  Nature's  methods  of  soil  building  are 
rarely  used  on  home  grounds,  for  they  are  too  slow.  For  ex- 
ample, fallen  leaves  were  meant  to  lie  beneath  the  trees,  serv- 
ing first  as  a  mulch  to  conserve  moisture,  and  later  to  add 
humus  and  nutrients  to  the  soil  for  the  tree's  use. 

On  home  grounds,  man  removes  the  leaves  to  save  his  lawn 
grass,  and  often  forgets  to  replace  it  with  humus  and  fertilizer 
for  the  trees!  It  is  much  quicker  to  apply  a  balanced  plant 
food  than  to  wait  two  years  for  leaves  to  decay. 

However,  most  soils  need  humus,  which  lightens  heavy 
clay,  increases  the  moisture-holding  capacity  of  light,  sandy 
loams,  and  prevents  all  soils  from  packing,  which  excludes  air. 

In  Nature's  infinite  plan,  animal  and  insect  life  are  definite 
aids  to  plant  life,  and  vice  versa.  They  work  to  aid  each  other 
through  the  soil.  Let's  consider  this  a  bit. 

All  insects  that  burrow  or  move  through  the  soil,  such  as 
earthworms,  grubs  and  termites,  improve  it  by  mixing  its 
layers,  and  by  admitting  air.  Animal  manure  benefits  plants, 
through  the  soil,  and  when  they  die  naturally,  their  bodies 
decompose  and  return  to  the  soil  to  enrich  it,  which  benefits 
plant  life. 


Inii  Ctuunbtt  ••<  ComnMrea  Photo  bj  Flonrno] 

St.   Johns  Churth    in    Richmond,    whtn   Patrick   Henry   delivered   his    "Give 
Me  liberty,  Or  Give  Me  Death"  speech,  is  beautifully  landscaped. 


On  the  other  hand,  plants  help  animals,  for  many  of  them 
feed  on  plants.  Also,  plants  protect  animals  by  furnishing 
cover  in  which  to  hide  from  their  enemies.  And  strange  as  it 
seems,  plants  and  animals  aid  each  other  even  by  "breathing"! 
For  plants  use  carbon  dioxide  and  give  off  oxygen  into  the 
air  through  their  leaves,  for  the  use  of  animals  and  humans. 
These  creatures  in  turn  help  plants  and  trees  by  exhaling 
carbon  dioxide  into  the  air  for  their  use.  If  this  remarkable 
balance  of  Nature  did  not  exist,  animal  life  would  have  long 
ago  exhausted  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  plant  life 
would  have  used  all  the  carbon  dioxide,  so  neither  could  live! 

Returning  to  conservation  practices  on  home  grounds,  first 
find  out  what  your  soil  lacks  through  tests,  and  then  supply 
it.  If  the  soil  is  naturally  alkaline,  grow  those  plants  that  thrive 
in  it,  and  don't  attempt  to  change  the  chemical  nature  of  all 
the  soil;  that  is  a  big  undertaking. 

It  is  simple  to  prepare  a  bed  or  small  area  for  growing  acid 
soil  plants,  such  as  azaleas,  camellias  and  rhododendrons, 
by  using  compost  or  peat  moss  and  aluminum  sulphate,  work- 
ing them  into  the  soil. 

Generally  speaking,  we  prefer  to  use  slow  acting  organic 
fertilizers  in  home  gardening.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  bone 
meal,  commercial  sheep  or  cattle  manure  and  cottonseed  meal 
is  fine  for  most  shrubs,  and  when  applied  in  spring,  will  feed 
them  during  the  entire  growing  season. 

The  most  important  part  of  soil  building  is  to  furnish  an 
ample  supply  of  humus,  working  it  into  the  soil.  That  is  why 
every  home  gardener  should  have  a  compost  pit,  to  turn  all 
garden  refuse  into  humus,  that  essential  soil  builder. 

Almost  any  waste  vegetable  matter  produced  on  home 
grounds  may  be  used  in  the  compost  pit.  These  include  leaves, 
manure,  grass  clippings,  weeds  before  they  set  seed,  garbage 
such  as  beet  and  carrot  tops,  outside  leaves  of  cabbage  and  let- 
tuce, and  the  spent  flower  stalks  and  leaves  from  the  cutting 
garden. 

Pack  this  material  in  layers  in  the  pit,  about  six  inches 
deep.  Between  every  two  layers  have  a  two  inch  layer  of 
garden  soil.  This  contains  bacteria  and  other  aids  to  decom- 
position. On  the  soil  layer,  spread  enough  agricultural  lime 
to  whiten  the  dirt,  and  a  liberal  application  of  a  chemical 
fertilizer  that  is  high  in  nitrogen  content,  such  as  a  10-6-4 
analysis.  This  is  important  to  hasten  the  decaying  process. 
Also,  there  are  products  made  for  this  purpose,  available  at 
garden  stores  under  trade  names. 

Compost  pits  are  usually  made  from  tour  to  SIX  feel  wide, 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Allow  an  inch  of  two  of  space  between 
the  side  boards  or  cinder  blocks  to  admit  air. 

I  cave  the  top  o\  the  compost  pit  Bat  or  concave,  to  catch 
rain  water.  Compost  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 
During  droughts,  a  good  soaking  every  two  weeks  is  needed. 
The  compost  should  be  turned  every  three  months.  h\  spading 
from  top  to  bottom  and  repiling.  to  mi\  the  material,  thus 
hastening  decomposition.  It  should  be  read]  lor  use  alter  ten 
to  twelve  months  time.  II  it  is  screened  or  sifted,  some  ol  it 
will  be  usable  alter  si\  months. 

Two  ver)  good  materials  for  making  compost  and  lor 
mulching  plants  are  peanut  hulls  and  ground  corn  cobs. 
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BEAR  CREEK  LAKE  RESTOCKED.  Bear  Creek  Lake  in  the  Cumberland  State  Forest,  drained  last  fall, 
will  be  restocked  this  spring  but  will  remain  closed  to  fishing  until  May  30,  1962. 

Because  an  overabundance  of  undesirable  fish  had  made  fishing  there  poor,  State  Game 

Commission  fish  biologists  J.  R.  Sheridan  and  R.  J.  Domrose,  assisted  by  Division 
of  State  Parks  personnel,  drained  Bear  Creek  Lake  last  November.  They  found  65  percent 
of  the  fish  present  to  be  rough  fish,  primarily  suckers,  bullheads,  and  large  golden 
shiners.  The  bluegill  and  crappie  populations  were  stunted  and  the  bass  population 
was  low.  The  lake  will  be  restocked  with  largemouth  bass,  bluegill  and  white  catfish 
this  spring  and  remain  closed  for  a  year  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  growth  and 
reproduction. 

Other  facilities  on  the  area — swimming,  boating,  and  picnicking — will  be  available  as  usual. 

NELSON  COUNTY  NOW  ENFORCING  OWN  DOG  LAWS.  Nelson  County  has  hired  a  county  dog  warden  and  has  been 
enforcing  its  own  dog  laws  since  March  1.  A  total  of  80  Virginia  counties  have  hired 
dog  wardens  since  the  State  Act  permitting  them  to  do  so  was  passed  in  1958,  thus 
freeing  state  game  wardens  to  work  as  full-time  wildlife  protectors. 

FEDERATION  GRANTS  $24,825  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE.  Dr.  Paul  A.  Herbert  of  East  Lansing, 

Mich.  ,  president,  has  announced  that  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  is  awarding 
$24 ,  825  in  conservation  educational  grants  to  34  students  for  the  1961-62  academic 
year.  The  program  includes  14  scholarships  and  20  fellowships.  After  the  grantees 
were  determined,  two  students  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  program  so  it  now 
includes  13  scholarships  and  19  fellowships  in  a  total  amount  of  $23,325. 

During  the  11  years  of  the  Federation's  grants  program,  a  total  amount  of  $226,389  has  been 
awarded.  Of  this  total  amount,  $129,130  has  been  granted  as  scholarships  and 
fellowships  to  169  students  in  the  various  fields  of  conservation,  with  the  balance 
for  projects.  This  conservation  education  program  of  the  Federation  is  made  possible 
through  voluntary  contributions  received  in  return  for  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Stamps  issued  annually. 

UDALL  LAUNCHES  SPECIAL  WATERFOWL  STAMP  SALE.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has 
launched  this  year's  post-season  sale  of  1960-61  Migratory  Waterfowl  Stamps  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  sale  was  launched  at  a  ceremony  in  the  Secretary'  s 
office  at  which  members  of  the  fifth  grade  class  from  Bunker  Hill  School  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,  bought  the  first  stamp  in  the  special  post-season  sale,  using  part 
of  their  P.T.A.  funds  for  this  purpose.  They  received  a  certificate  signed  by 
Secretary  Udall. 

These  Federal  stamps ,  required  to  be  possessed  by  all  hunters  during  the  past  migratory 

waterfowl  season,  now  are  a  symbol  of  conservation,  gunning  having  ended.  However, 
the  dollars  collected  through  this  sale  will  go  into  the  fund  which  is  used 
exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  wetlands  needed  by  waterfowl.  The  stamps  cost  three 
dollars  each.  Checks  or  money  orders  for  these  stamps  should  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Pheasant    eggs    are    collected    daily    beginning    in    late    March.    Hatching 
takes  place  in  electric  incubators  during  April  and  May. 


Wire  bottom  pens  are  used  for  rearing  pheasants  at  the  State  Game  Farm 
in   Cumberland    County.    Pens   are    elevated    several    feet   off   the    ground. 


Here  they  are,  the  "stars"  of  Virginia's  foreign  game  b 

The  "Star"  of  Virginia's  Foreign  Game  Bird  I 


The  Blackneck- 


The  ringneck  pheasant,  so  abundant  and  popular  in  our  northern 
and  western  States,  has  never  done  well  in  Virginia.  Biologists  are  not  i 
sure  why  they  have  not  become  established  in  Virginia,  but  somei 
think  that  our  climate  may  be  too  warm  during  the  breeding  season.  I 
After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  introduce  the  ringneck,  Virginia  Game 
Commission  officials  became  interested  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Gardiner 
Bump,  biologist  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  • 
who  was  investigating  Iranian  blackneck  pheasants  and  was  ready  to 
introduce  them  into  the  United  States.  Virginia  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  participate  in  the  federally-coordinated  Foreign  Game  Intro- 
duction  Program,   and  when  the    1958   breeding   season   began,   Dr 
Bump  sent  11  blackneck  hens  and  15  blackneck  cocks  to  the  Virginia: 

Text  and  Photos  i 


Game  Farm   Manager  Dennis  Hart  is  an  expert  at  raising   foreign   game  birds.    Here   he   checks   blackneck 

pheasant   breeding   pens. 


Pheasants  are  raised 
with  great  care.  The 
beaks  of  adult  birds 
(above)  are  clipped 
to  keep  thorn  from 
pecking    each    other. 
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cock  and  hen  blackneck-ringneck  cross  pheasants 


The  white  band   on  the   neck  of  most  blackneck-ringneck   pheasant  cocks 
is  not  as  wide  as  that  on  the  pure  ringneck. 


rram— 


igneck  Pheasant 


State  Game  Farm  at  Cumberland.  Virginia's  winters  are  more  severe 
han  those  in  the  native  land  of  the  blackneck.  Therefore,  biologists 
.peculated  that  if  Virginia  was  too  warm   for  the  ringneck  and  too 

(i:old  for  the  blackneck,  a  cross  between  these  birds  might  be  just  right. 

|A  large  number  of  crosses  have  been  produced  by  mating  pure  strain 

■  :ock  blacknecks  with  hens  of  a  California  strain  of  Chinese  ringneck. 

including  the  2,100  released  this  spring,  over  9,000  blackneck-ringneck 

|:rosses  have  been  released  in  Virginia.  Although  it  is  still  too  early 
o  determine  the  long-range  success  of  the  bird,  biologists  are  very 

|:ncouraged  by  the  field  observations  and  reports.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
)lackneck-ringneck  cross  pheasant  will  someday  be  one  of  Virginia's 

;  eading  game  birds. 


H.   Harrison 


Pheasants  are  often 
dusted  to  prevent 
parasites  (above). 
Before  pheasants  are 
released,  numbered 
bands  are  placed  on 
their  legs  (left). 


Pheasants  are  placed  in  these  conditioning  pens  before  they  are  released 
to  get  the  birds  used  to  living  on  the  ground. 


Here  is  a  typical  release  of  blackneck-ringneck  crosses  at  the  Charles  City  County  release  area.   Herman 
J.  Tuttle,  biologist  in  charge  of  the  State's  foreign  game  bird  program,  is  shown  releasing  birds. 
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Commission  Photo  by   Kesteloo 
Fishing  for  fun — catching  fish   on  an  artificial   lure  with   a  barbless  hook  and   immediately   releasing  them  to  bite  another  day — means  more  fishing   for 

more  people  in  a  given  stream  than  is  possible  with  a  put-and-take  program. 


By  JACK  SHERIDAN 

District  Fish  Biologist 


HAVE  you  ever  thought  about  catching  a  large  trout, 
admiring  its  colorful  scaling,  and  then  releasing  him 
to  remain  in  the  deep,  cold  mountain  water  in  which 
he  fought  so  inspiringly?  That,  you  say,  is  an  idealist,  sitting 
before  his  television  set  on  a  wintry  evening,  wishing  for  an 
early  end  of  winter. 

"Fish  for  fun,"  as  it  is  now  known,  seems  to  be  happily 
accepted  on  some  streams  of  the  Smoky  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  on  certain  designated 
streams  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Fish  for  fun"  means  just  that:  Catch  the  fish  on  an  arti- 
ficial lure  with  a  barbless  hook  and  immediately  release  it 
unharmed  to  bite  again  another  day. 

Your  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  in  co- 
operation with  Shenandoah  National  Park,  opened  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rapidan  River  in  Madison  County  as  a  "fish 
lor  fun"  area  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April  this  year. 

I  he  Rapidan  River  watershed  encompasses  the  Rapidan 
Ri\er  from  its  source  above  Hoover's  (amp  to  the  lower 
boundary  of  the  park  and  all  its  tributaries  including  the 
Staunton  River  (also  known  as  Wilson  Run)  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

I  he  Ward-Rue  Wildlife  Management  Area  contains  the 
lish  lor  fun"  section  ol  the  Rapidan  River  controlled  by  the 
(  ommission.  I  he  greater  part  of  the  area,  however,  is  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  ol  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

I  he  map  OH  page  17  shows  you  that  county  roules  <S4(>. 
from  near  (  riglersville.  and  ti(>2.  from  WolftOWn,  are  the 
only  access  roads  open.  I  here  is  ;i  ro.nl  down  tO  Hoover's 
(amp   from   the   Mig   Meadows   Campground  on   the   Skyline 


Drive  (some  four  miles)  that  has  to  be  negotiated  on  foot  as 
the  road  is  blocked  by  locked  gates  at  each  end. 

The  Commission  has  stocked  large  rainbow  trout  in  the 
three-mile  section  of  the  Rapidan  River  that  flows  through 
the  Ward-Rue  management  area.  These  stocked  fish  will  meas- 
ure from  12  to  16  inches  and  will  be  fin-clipped  for  later 
studies. 

Why  are  we  undertaking  such  a  project  when  we  are  stock- 
ing about  140  streams  in  the  State  with  trout  that  may  be 
creeled? 

Many  people  enjoy  fishing  a  trout  stream  but  not  just  to 
fill  the  creel.  Children  are  thrilled  with  the  quick  strike  of 
a  trout — mother  and  dad  are  too!  For  these  and  the  many 
others  who  take  fish  home  but  give  them  away  for  various 
reasons,  "fish  for  fun"  streams  are  a  possible  answer. 

There  are  other  reasons,  such  as  finances  and  our  increasing 
population.  We  hear  from  every  source  imaginable  that  our 
tremendously  increasing  population  is  soon  to  be  using  just 
about  all  the  water  that  runs  off  the  land — even  re-using  the 
water  several  times. 

"Fish  lor  fun"  will  provide  more  fishing  for  more  people 
in  a  given  stream  than  will  our  current  "put  and  take"  pro- 
gram. When  "put  and  take"  streams  are  fished  out,  excellent 
fishing  can  still  be  had  00     lish  tor  Inn"  waters. 

I  i nu i  streams,  like  any  other  fishing  habitat,  will  support 
lust  so  mam  pounds  of  trout.  \lan\  ol  our  streams  support 
small  (5-  to  7-inch)  trout  but  ver\   lew   real  "keepers." 

I  he  trout  population  in  the  national  park  section  ol  the 
Rapidan  River  has  been  sampled  with  electric  fishing  gear 
in  biologists  ol  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  pasl 
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Here's  how  to  get  into  Virginia's  first  fish-for-fun  area,  which  includes 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rapidan  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Staunton 
River.  The  ford  over  the  Rapidan  (Route  662)  may  be  impassable  during 
high  water.  Licenses  required:  In  Shenandoah  National  Park,  either  a 
three-day  special  park  license  or  a  regular  Madison  County,  state  or 
nonresident  fishing  license;  in  the  privately-owned  Ward-Rue  Wildlife 
Management  Area — where  large  trout  have  been  stocked— a  regular 
Madison  County,  state  or  nonresident  fishing  license  and  a  state  trout 
fishing  license.  No  fish  may  be  kept  in  possession  in  this  area;  all  fish 
caught  must  be  immediately  returned  to  the  water. 


years.  Their  samplings  show  the  stream  has  a  population  of 
nearly  582  fish  or  20  pounds  of  trout  per  acre  of  stream. 

You  can  see  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  stream,  but 
over  90  percent  of  them  were  six  inches  and  under  in  length. 
These  fish  should  provide  plenty  of  excitement  while  fishing 
for  natives. 

"Fish  for  fun"  also  allows  the  man  who  prefers  to  catch 
these  native  trout  the  opportunity  to  garnish  his  "catch"  with 
a  large  stocked  trout  which  should  become  a  real  fighter  after 
a  few  encounters  with  the  barbless  hook. 

If  the  fisherman's  basic  urge  is  to  shake  the  shackles  of  our 
demanding  life,  "fish  for  fun"  is  an  ideal  answer — he  doesn't 
even  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  keep  the  fish! 

The  following  regulations  cover  fishing  in  this  area: 

1 .  No  fish  may  be  in  possession  in  the  area — either  man- 
agement area  or  park. 

2.  Only  artificial  lures  with  a  single,  barbless  hook  may  be 
used.  (Barbs  may  be  filed  off  the  hooks  of  regular  flies 
or  lures.) 

3.  Open  season  is  the  first  Saturday  in  April  to  October 
15th.  (This  conforms  with  the  park  season.) 

4.  Proper  fishing  licenses  and  trout  licenses  are  required. 
(Trout  licenses  are  not  required  in  the  park  area.) 

Those  of  you  who  may  be  contemplating  your  first  trout 
fishing  trip  should  plan  to  include  some  type  of  footwear  that 
will  help  prevent  a  tumble  on  the  smooth,  slippery  rocks,  such 
as  felt-sole  boots. 

Grab  your  fishing  tackle — bring  the  family,  too — and  head 
for  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Madison  County  for  a  day 
of  "fishing  for  fun."  No  need  for  that  usual  cumbersome 
creel,  though! 

This  project  is  designed  with  the  fishing  needs  of  the  many 
in  mind.  Your  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  will  determine  the 
future  of  this  type  of  fishing  in  our  State. 


Six  Commission  Teams  Competing 
In  Magazine  Subscription  Drive 

The  1960-61  Virginia  Wildlife  subscription  drive 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Game  Commission's  field 
force  will  be  reaching  its  climax  this  month  and  next. 
Local  game  wardens  and  fish  and  game  division  em- 
ployee will  appreciate  any  efforts  made  by  subscribers  to 
route  their  subscription  renewals,  gift  subscription  or- 
ders or  suggestions  for  possible  sales  through  them.  This 
can  be  done  either  by  seeing  them  personally  or  by  re- 
questing, in  letters  to  Box  1642,  Richmond  13,  that  a 
specific  employee  be  given  credit  for  the  subscription(s). 

While  the  regular  subscription  rates  of  $1.50  for  12 
issues  and  S3. 50  for  36  issues  are  in  effect  for  single 
subscriptions,  businessmen  such  as  oil  dealers,  insurance 
agents,  seed  and  feed  dealers,  automobile  and  boat 
dealers,  sporting  goods  dealers  and  druggists  as  well  as 
sportsmen's  clubs  and  other  groups  can  take  advantage 
of  a  33  percent  discount  rate  for  10  or  more  subscrip- 
tions ($1.00  a  year  for  each  subscription).  Boy  Scout 
troops  and  F.F.A.  groups  can  make  money  for  their  or- 
ganizations by  acting  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  Virginia 
Wildlife.  Agents,  working  closely  with  their  local  game 
wardens,  sell  subscriptions  for  the  regular  $1.50  and 
$3.50  rates  but  may  keep  25  cents  for  each  one-year 
subscription  and  50  cents  for  each  three-year  sub- 
scription. 
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A  Progress  Report  On  The 

Virginia 

Boating  Safety 

Act 


By  STUART  P.  DAVEY,  Staff  Assistant 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 


THE  Virginia  Boating  Safety  Act  became  effective  on 
July  1,  1960.  In  the  first  six-month  period  of  its 
existence,  35,620  owners  of  boats  using  motors  of  10 
or  more  horsepower  registered  their  boats  and  were  assigned 
identifying  numbers  to  be  displayed  on  the  bow.  Thousands 
of  owners  bought  safety  equipment  such  as  life  preservers, 
fire  extinguishers,  and  lights  in  order  to  meet  legal  require- 
ments, but  there  were  221  convictions  of  other  owners  who 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  safety  laws.  Also,  unfortunately, 
there  were  49  reported  accidents  involving  5  deaths,  26  in- 
juries and  $38,000  in  property  damage.  This  boating  act — 
new  and  often  misunderstood,  well-accepted  and  yet  often 
condemned — in  general  has  had  a  fairly  smooth  launching  and 
successful  shakedown  cruise. 

As  permitted  under  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  the 
Virginia  legislature  chose  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the 
State's  safe  boating  laws  and  assigned  the  administration  there- 
of to  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 


GonunlMldD    1'huto  l>y   Harrison 
While    Staff    Assistant    Davey    (left)    has    been    coordinating    the    Virginia 

Came  Commission's  administration  of  the  Virginia  Boating  Safety  Act, 

Mrs     Florence   B.    Wade    has    handled    the    processing    of   the    thousands    of 

applications  for  certificates  of  number. 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Boating  Safety  Act,  all  motorboats  are  re- 
quired to  carry  certain  safety  equipment  and  show  certain  lights  at  night. 

Guided  by  the  federal  act,  Virginia's  law  provided  for  three 
main  objectives:  first,  the  registration  and  the  identification 
of  all  boats  using  ten  or  more  horsepower;  secondly,  the  re- 
porting of  all  boating  accidents  involving  over  $100  property 
damage,  serious  injury,  or  death;  and  thirdly,  penalties  for 
recklessness  in  boating,  water  skiing  and  other  water  sports. 
Also  provided  were  safety  equipment  requirements  for  motor- 
boats  and  the  important  provision  that  the  Commission  might 
adjust  the  regulations  in  order  to  comply  immediately  with 
equipment  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 

There  is  little  use  in  rehashing  whether  or  not  the  act  was 
necessary.  The  federal  act  was  passed  three  years  ago  as  a 
matter  of  national  interest  by  those  most  closely  connected 
with  one  of  the  country's  fastest  growing  industries  and  rec- 
reations, and  the  deadline  for  state  rather  than  federal  ad- 
ministration was  April,  1960.  Too,  there  have  been  number- 
ing requirements  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  since  1918  and  safety  equipment  requirements  since 
1940.  One  last  clarification  might  be  in  order;  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  has  been  doing  magnificent  work  in  safe  boat- 
ing matters  since  1790  and  they  still  are.  Virginia  merely  has 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  federal  waters  and  sole  jurisdiction 
in  its  inland  waterways.  In  other  words,  the  Virginia  Act 
merely  permitted  more  control  of  these  matters  at  the  state 
level. 

But  enough  of  the  history  and  details  to  date.  Let's  examine 
what  may  lie  ahead  and  what  course  on  the  chart  can  not 
only  prevent  running  aground  but  can  make  the  voyage  bene- 
ficial to  all  boaters. 

Immediately,  it  must  be  recognized  that  any  law  is  effective 
only  to  the  degree  that  it  is  enforced.  Our  wardens  have  is- 
sued numerous  summons  to  court  but  have  also  given  the 
boater  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  many  cases.  Those  were 
their  instructions  at  that  time.  This  year,  however,  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law  must  be  carried  out.  In  brief,  their  in- 
structions will  be  to  be  fair,  but  firm. 

The  matter  of  registrations  may  need  revamping  in  the 
areas  ol  type  of  identification  card  and  procedures  for  trans- 
lei  ill  ownership.  The  one-dollar  lee  for  transfer  is  not  cover- 
ing the  expense  of  this  procedure  so  that  each  chance  in 
ownership  Ol  a  registered  boal  depletes  the  fund  needed  for 
enforcement,  education  anil  facilities.  A  change  in  the  registra- 
tion certificate  ma\   alleviate  this  problem  slightly. 

I  he  entire  financial  picture  of  the  program  is  not  bright 
due  to  two  factors:  first,  the  five  dollar  registration  lor  the 
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triennium  leaves  only  a  little  over  one  dollar  per  year  per 
registered  boat  for  enforcement,  education  and  boating  facili- 
ties after  initial  costs  are  paid,  and  secondly,  the  number  of 
registrations  are  only  60  percent  of  that  minimum  number 
predicted.  In  brief,  the  planned  field  expenditures  at  present 
cannot  exceed  $40,000  per  year — and  it  costs  $7,000  per 
year  to  keep  one  enforcement  man  paid  and  equipped.  The 
Commission  will  do  the  most  efficient  job  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  funds.  The  fish  and  game  license  fund  cannot 
be  expended  for  this  program. 

All  is  not  lost,  however,  because  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  promotion  of  safe  boating.  More  and  more  people  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  situations  of  loss  due  to  carelessness, 
recklessness  and  no  safety  devices.  Also,  many  lives  have  al- 
ready been  saved  because  of  the  fine  work  of  our  game 
wardens  and  those  dedicated  workers  in  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  U.  S.  Power  Squadron  and  other  boating 
groups. 

Laws  and  regulations  cannot  control  individual  courtesy, 
common  sense,  good  judgment  and  the  conscientious  effort  to 
play  the  game  fairly.  Laws  and  regulations  conceived  for  the 
common  good  can  control,  however,  what  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  thoughtless  and  they  can  also  penalize  those  who 
run  "athwartship"  to  society. 

We  in  Virginia  have  been  fortunate  so  far  in  not  having 
a  great  clash  of  interests  among  various  groups  wanting  to 
use  the  same  waters  at  the  same  time.  Continued  growth  in 
the  boating  recreation  will  see  that  day  soon,  though,  and  we 
might  as  well   begin  planning  for  it. 

After  nearly  40  years  of  experience  with  game  and  fish 
laws  and  all  the  diverse  interests  therein,  the  Commission  is 
well  aware  of  what  the  future  holds. 

For  the  present,  however,  let's  plot  our  course  carefully 
and  surely  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  pitfalls  of  spe- 
cial regulations  for  special  areas  at  special  times  of  day.  To  do 
otherwise  will  ruin  the  sport  before  you  can  even  back  your 
boat  down  the  ramp  into  the  water. 


Registered  Boats  in  Virginia  as  of  December  31,  1960 
(Where  Principally  Kept) 


County 

Number 

County 

Number 

Accomack 

2084 

Loudoun 

41 

Albemarle 

75 

Louisa 

31 

Alleghany 

8 

Lunenburg 

27 

Amelia 

13 

Madison 

3 

Amherst 

50 

Mathews 

843 

Appomattox 

16 

Mecklenburg 

333 

Arlington 

339 

Middlesex 

1304 

Augusta 

114 

Montgomery 

139 

Bath 

1 

Nansemond 

484 

Bedford 

36 

Nelson 

9 

Bland 

2 

New  Kent 

161 

Botetourt 

19 

Norfolk 

4885 

Brunswick 

15 

Northampton 

698 

Buchanan 

27 

Northumberland 

956 

Buckingham 

10 

Nottoway 

51 

Campbell 

235 

Orange 

23 

Caroline 

33 

Page 

11 

Carroll 

20 

Patrick 

22 

Charles  City 

18 

Pittsylvania 

241 

Charlotte 

13 

Powhatan 

24 

Chesterfield 

930 

Prince  Edward 

14 

Clarke 

11 

Prince  George 

456 

Craig 

2 

Prince  William 

613 

Culpeper 

19 

Princess  Anne 

1763 

Cumberland 

4 

Pulaski 

725 

Dickenson 

5 

Rappahannock 

2 

Dinwiddie 

269 

Richmond 

315 

Essex 

424 

Roanoke 

545 

Fairfax 

1687 

Rockbridge 

29 

Fauquier 

20 

Rockingham 

83 

Floyd 

6 

Russell 

15 

Fluvanna 

3 

Scott 

1 

Franklin 

97 

Shenandoah 

22 

Frederick 

59 

Smyth 

60 

Giles 

22 

Southampton 

88 

Gloucester 

972 

Spotsylvania 

160 

Goochland 

15 

Stafford 

255 

Grayson 

37 

Surry 

184 

Greene 

3 

Sussex 

23 

Greensville 

50 

Tazewell 

65 

Halifax 

86 

Warren 

28 

Hanover 

175 

Washington 

183 

Henrico 

1862 

Westmoreland 

1044 

Henry 

338 

Wise 

15 

Highland 

0 

Wythe 

15 

Isle  of  Wight 

362 

York 

988 

James  City 

398 

Kine  &  Queen 

107 

Cities 

King  George 

221 

Hampton 

1737 

King  William 

180 

Newport  News 

1554 

Lancaster 

820 

No  Designation 

2,040 

Lee 

0 

Total 

35,620 

Commission   Photo  by   Kesteloo 

All  boats  principally  used  in  Virginia  waters  and   using  motors  of   1 0  or 

more  horsepower  must  be  registered,   and  a   number  must   be   shown   on 

each  side  of  the  bow.  The  numbers  must  be  of  block  characters,  at  least 

three  inches  in  height  and  of  a  color  which  contrasts  with  the  hull. 


Phelps  Named  to  Merchant  Marine  Advisory  Panel 

Chester  F.  Phelps,  Executive  Director  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  was  honored  in  Janu- 
ary by  being  asked  to  serve  on  the  16-man  Advisory  Panel 
of  State  Officials  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Council  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard.  In  this  capacity  he  attended  a  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  in  April  at  which  recommendations  for  uniform 
markers  to  be  used  in  navigable  and  non-navigable  waters 
were  reviewed  and  steps  were  taken  to  secure  their  general  use 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  several  States. 
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Principles  of  Game  Management 
Part   Two : 

Predator  Control 

By  JOHN  MADSON  and  ED  KOZICKY 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 


A  PREDATOR'S  character  is  painted  with  a  broad  brush. 
Most  hunters  paint  it  black;  naturalists  may  paint  it 
white.  In  reality,  the  predator  character  is  shades  of 
mottled  gray.  Under  some  conditions  predators  can  destroy 
a  game  population,  but  they  usually  co-exist  with  game  and 
prey  on  surpluses  without  reducing  breeding  stock. 

The  predator  is  an  animal  that  lives  by  killing  all  or  part 
of  its  food.  By  this  definition,  man  is  the  greatest  predator 
of  all.  He  is  certainly  the  one  that  most  resents  competition. 
But  in  spite  of  man's  resentment,  most  predators  compete 
successfully  with  him  and  defy  human  efforts  to  exterminate 
them. 

There  are  four  basic  factors  that  control  the  extent  of 
predation  on  a  game  species: 

l.The  quality,  quantity  and  distribution  of  available  es- 
cape cover. 

2.  Abundance  of  the  game  species. 

3.  Abundance  of  predators  that  prey  on  that  game  species. 

4.  Other  food  available  to  predators. 

Lack  of  escape  cover  is  the  biggest  factor  in  excessive  pre- 
dation. Healthy  game  usually  exists  in  adequate  game  habitat 
which — by  definition — also  includes  adequate  escape  cover. 
In  good  habitat,  predators  rarely  depress  game  supplies. 

Both  predation  and  predator  control  are  spectacular  and 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  average  sportsman  as  the 
obvious  problem  and  solution  of  dwindling  game  supplies. 
The  quiet  removal  of  an  osage  hedgerow  or  a  brush  patch  is 
not  spectacular,  but  its  effect  on  game  populations,  like  death, 
is  final.  Game  cannot  exist  without  adequate  escape  cover, 
and  if  such  cover  is  present  there  can  be  a  co-existence  of 
prey  and  predator. 


B.C.S.    rhoin 
Lack    of    escape    cover,    such    as    these    brushy    hedgerows,    is    the    biggest 
factor  in   excetsive   predation.    In   good   habitat,    predators    rarely   depress 
game    supplies. 


Predator    species    such    as    fox    (above),    raccoon,    bear,    cougar,    bobcat, 

lynx,   coyote  and  wolf  provide  excellent   sport  and   are   considered   game 

in   many   areas. 

Most  game  populations  greatly  outnumber  their  predators. 
Nature  creates  prey  surpluses  that  are  expendable,  and  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  breeders  need  to  survive.  The 
surpluses  are  doomed  to  die  under  beak,  claw  or  gun,  or  by 
disease,  weather  and  starvation.  For  this  reason,  predation 
on  high  game  densities — which  have  large  surpluses — has  little 
net  effect  on  the  game  population. 

It  is  possible  for  a  large  number  of  predators  to  be  harm- 
ful to  a  small  number  of  game  animals.  In  some  cases  with 
big  game — such  as  a  remnant  antelope  population  and  a  large 
number  of  coyotes — control  of  the  coyotes  may  be  necessary. 
However,  coyote  predation  is  rarely  a  factor  in  determining 
survival  of  normal,  established  antelope  herds.  Most  predators 
are  opportunists  that  take  the  most  available  prey,  and  preda- 
tion tends  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  available 
game.  If  the  density  of  a  prey  species  is  light  in  relation  to 
the  density  of  its  predators,  those  predators  usually  turn  to 
more  easily-caught  food. 

Alternative  or  "buffer"  foods  may  distract  a  predator  from 
the  game  supply  most  desired  by  man.  A  classic  example  of 
this  is  the  predation  of  skunks  on  snapping  turtle  eggs  around 
a  marsh.  Skunks  prey  on  the  turtle  eggs  and  ignore  the  eggs 
of  ground-nesting  ducks.  But  if  skunks  are  removed,  the  in- 
creased population  of  snapping  turtles  may  begin  preying  on 
ducklings.  Rabbits  are  a  famous  buffer  food;  they  may  protect 
pheasants  from  foxes  and  antelope  kids  from  coyotes.  Here 
again,  adequate  cover  is  important  in  producing  more  game 
and  also  more  buffer  foods  to  protect  that  game. 

The  basic  premise  of  predator  control  is:  predators  kill 
game;  therefore,  if  predators  are  killed  there  will  be  more 
game.  If  cost  is  no  object,  it  may  be  possible  to  control 
predators  on  a  limited  area  for  a  time.  But  does  the  cost  war- 
rant the  control,  and  is  hunting  benefited?  In  New  York 
State,  two  areas  were  selected  for  a  predator  control  study. 
One  was  heavily  trapped  for  20  months;  the  other  was  not 
trapped.  At  the  end  of  the  study,  foxes  had  been  reduced  by 
at  least  75  percent  on  the  trapped  area,  yet  there  was  little 
change  in  pheasant  numbers  on  either  area,  and  hunting  was 
no  better  on  the  trapped  area  than  on  the  tract  that  had  four 
times  as  many  foxes. 

The  best  predator  control  is  good  game  habitat  which  ma\ 
rear  more  predators.  But  even  though  predators  increase  with 
the  rising  game  supply,  their  net  effect  on  that  game  suppK 
will  decrease  and  there  will  he  more  prey  surpluses  tor  mote 
predators,  including  man.  To  many  hunters,  such  an  increase 
in  predators  is  desirable.  Species  such  as  fox,  raccoon,  bear, 
cougar,  bobcat,  lynx,  coyote  and  wolf  provide  excellent  sport 
and  are  considered  game  in  many  areas. 

Both  the  benefits  and  detriments  ot  predators  have  been 
Overemphasized    There   are    instances    where    predators    have 
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nearly  wrecked  a  game  population  and  others  in  which  they 
have  benefited  game  by  preventing  overstocking  of  the  avail- 
able habitat.  Normally,  predation  is  a  healthy  function  of  na- 
ture and  if  it  is  suppressed  other  natural  functions  will  act  to 
control  surplus  game  animals. 

While  predator  control  may  be  the  most  spectacular  game 
management  tool,  there  are  few  good  examples  of  such  con- 
trol leading  to  substantial  increases  in  game.  There  are  count- 
less examples  of  predator  control  wasting  money  with  no 
apparent  change  in  the  game  supply.  As  a  practical  game 
management  technique,  predator  control  is  seldom  effective. 


Carphunting! 

By  JOE  YOUNG 

Member,  Richmond  Archery  Club 

A  S  two  dark,  shadowy  forms  cut  swiftly  through  the 
Z-m  black,  swampy  water,  the  quick,  graceful  motion  of 
their  fins  and  tails  left  a  telltale  wake.  That  little  mes- 
sage told  me  to  freeze  and  concentrate  on  the  water  directly 
ahead.  Then  there  they  were,  about  20  feet  away.  Back  to  my 
chin  came  the  bowstring.  The  arrow  went  streaking  through 
the  air,  followed  by  the  hissing  flow  of  line,  and  entered  the 
water  at  just  the  right  spot.  A  second  of  silent  suspense  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  water  erupted.  Right  before  my  eyes  the 
biggest  fish  I  had  ever  seen  boiled  completely  out  of  the  water, 
my  arrow  point  firmly  imbedded  in  its  side,  and  took  off  like 
a  racehorse  down  stream. 

(The  man  who  wrote  the  rulebook  on  this  kind  of  caper 
hadn't  sent  a  copy  along  with  my  outfit.  This  outfit  consisted 
of  a  45-pound  fiberglas  bow  on  which  was  mounted  an  open 
spool-type  reel,  a  30-inch  fiberglas  arrow  with  a  single  barbed 
point,  and  50  feet  of  80-pound-test  nylon  line.  The  line, 
fastened  to  the  bow  and  wound  loosely  on  the  spool  of  the 
reel,  is  secured  fast  to  the  arrowhead.  When  the  arrow  is 
released — providing  everything  goes  well — the  line  peels 
freely  off  the  reel  with  a  minimum  of  drag  on  the  arrow. 
There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  that  I  can  recall  when  the 
line  hung — you  fishermen  might  call  it  a  backlash — at  which 
time  the  arrow  comes  back  at  you  almost  as  fast  as  it  leaves. 
Fortunately  the  feather  end,  not  the  point,  hits  you,  usually 
in  the  stomach,  and  leaves  you  with  a  blue  welt.  Now  where 
was  I?  Oh  yes,  balancing  against  a  fallen  log,  my  hip  boots 
sunk  about  12  inches  into  the  swamp  muck.) 

I  swayed  off  balance  for  a  second  and  finally  regained  my 
wits  just  as  the  last  of  the  line  peeled  off  the  reel.  I  dropped 
my  bow  on  the  log,  grabbed  the  line  up  in  my  bare  hands, 
and  brought  the  fish  to  a  grinding  halt.  That  old  log  saved 
me  from  being  pulled  down  flat  on  my  face  in  that  swampy 
mess,  and  shortly  thereafter  I  had  him  towed  up  alongside 
and  halfway  out  of  the  water.  That  was  where  I  made  my 
mistake.  Before  I  could  get  a  tight  hand  on  him,  half  of  the 
water  in  the  river  had  boiled  up  into  my  face,  clothes  and 
boots.  Believe  me,  I  learned  my  lesson  right  then.  I'll  never 
lift  one  out  of  the  water  again  until  I  have  two  paws  on  him. 
After  a  hand-to-hand  battle  in  which  he  returned  to  the  water 
several  times,  I  finally  threw  a  leg  over  and  pinned  him  down 
to  the  log. 

Next  step — get  my  arrow  point  out  of  him.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  First  I  had  to  shove  the  barbed  head  all  the  way 
through  and  out  the  other  side  of  the  fish.  Then  I  cut  the  line 
and  the  head  slipped  off  the  arrow.  I  pulled  the  arrow  back 


Photo  by  Andy  Andrews 
The   author,   Joe   Young   of   Richmond,   with   three   carp — weighing    8,    10 
and  1  5  pounds — and  his  open-spool  archery  rig  for  taking  fish. 

out  and  was  ready  to  rig  up  again.  A  four-foot  piece  of 
clothesline  was  tied  through  his  mouth  and  around  a  limb, 
and  then  I  sat  back  and  took  a  good  look  at  my  first  fish 
taken  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  Even  though  it  was  a  carp  and 
not  fit  to  eat  in  my  book,  it  was  the  fightingest  fish  I've  ever 
had  a  line  on.  It  must  have  weighed  between  15  and  20 
pounds. 

My  interest  in  this  sport  was  kindled  last  spring  when  I 
heard  about  how  some  of  my  friends  from  the  Richmond 
Archery  Club  had  been  having  a  big  time  shooting  carp  down 
on  the  flats  in  the  lower  James.  When  I  heard  that  they  also 
spawned  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Chickahominy,  above 
the  highway  bridge  at  Ellerson  station  right  in  the  suburbs  of 
Richmond,  I  decided  to  try  my  hand. 

My  wife  packed  my  lunches  so  that  I  could  slip  by  the 
bridge  each  day  at  noon  and  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the 
carp.  I  was  told  that  they  put  in  an  appearance  around  April 
12th.  i  began  my  watch  last  year  on  that  day. 

During  the  next  three  days  of  watching  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  many  land  and  water  birds  that  were  busy  making 
their  new  homes  on  and  around  the  marshes.  This  was  a 
mighty  restful  and  relaxing  pastime,  and  I  found  it  a  wonder- 
ful way  to  break  the  hustle  and  bustle  and  tensions  of  the 
day.  On  the  fifteenth,  the  first  black  shadow  moved  up.  I 
made  up  my  mind  right  then  that  the  next  morning,  come 
daylight,  I'd  be  there  waiting. 

I  made  three  trips  out  after  these  big  bruisers.  The  first  I 
have  described,  and  the  second  and  third  were  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

One  afternoon  I  had  three  of  the  largest  I  had  caught, 
flopping  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  just  off  the  blacktop.  I 
was  standing  about  six  feet  down  the  bank,  my  bow  and 
arrow  at  ready,  waiting  for  another  to  come  within  range. 
About  that  time  the  five  o'clock,  going-home  traffic  began 
rolling  by.  Several  drivers  spotted  my  three  flopping  giants  and 
hurriedly  pulled  over  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Within  less 
than  two  minutes  there  were  15  or  20  cars  parked  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  a  crowd  of  curious  onlookers  had  me 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides.  Most  of  these  fellows — and  one 
expectant  mother — were  amazed  to  discover  that  fish  of  this 
size  came  up  that  far.  They  were  all  anxious  to  see  me  shoot 
another  one.  As  you  might  guess,  no  more  carp  put  in  an 
appearance  that  afternoon. 

I'll  bet  there  are  hundreds  of  fellows  and  girls  all  over  the 
state  that  would  really  go  for  this  hobby.  It's  a  very  easy  one 
to  start.  A  bow  with  about  25  pounds  or  more  of  pull  and  a 
fishing  reel  with  line  and  arrow  and  you  are  in  business.  The 
whole  outfit  could  cost  you  as  little  as  15  dollars.  And 
there  must  be  dozens  of  streams  where  the  carp  come  up  and 
spawn  in  the  spring.  Good  luck,  and  may  the  bug  bite  you, 
too! 
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Virginias  Deer,  Hear  and  Turkey  Kill  lor  1960-61 


By  RICHARD  H.  CROSS,  JR. 

Chief,  Game  Division 


IN  1947-48,  Virginia's  big  game  tag  became  compulsory 
Statewide  and  this  first  accurate  check  revealed  that  3,987 
deer  were  taken  by  hunters  during  the  season.  In  1960-61, 
36,166  whitetails  were  harvested  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

This  phenomenal  increase  in  our  annual  deer  kill  may  be 
attributed  to  several  important  factors.  The  release  of  animals 
in  areas  devoid  of  brood  stock,  habitat  improvement  on  man- 
agement areas,  excellent  protection  from  free-roving  dogs  and 
poachers,  and  public  sympathy  for  the  program  have,  in  com- 
bination, made  this  one  of  the  most  successful  deer  restora- 
tion projects  in  the  United  States. 

While  our  deer  herds  have  grown  tremendously  during  this 
relatively  short  period,  the  1960-61  kill  of  36,166  reflects  a 
factor  equally  as  important  as  population  increases.  In  1947- 
48,  deer  of  either  sex  were  legal  game  in  only  four  counties 
(Caroline,  King  and  Queen  and  certain  sections  of  Southamp- 
ton and  Sussex).  In  1960-61,  both  sexes  were  taken  in  55 
counties  and  doe  deer  comprised  39.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
Statewide  kill  which,  broken  down  by  sex,  was  composed  of 
21,857  bucks  and  14,309  does. 

Not  only  have  deer  become  more  plentiful,  but  realistic 
antlerless  seasons  have  made  it  possible  for  Virginia's  sports- 
men in  many  areas  to  harvest  a  resource  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted.  Counties  such  as  Caroline  are  outstanding 
proof  that  the  deer  hunter  can  "have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too." 
With  the  exception  of  1950-51  this  county  has  maintained 
antlerless  deer  hunting  since  1947-48  and  the  annual  kill  has 
climbed  steadily  from  77  in  the  aforementioned  year  to  2,802 
animals  in  1960-61.  There  are  still  many  sections  in  which 
we  should  be  taking  antlerless  deer  and  are  not. 


The  1960-61  turkey  season  set  another  new  record  with 
4,597  birds  being  taken.  This  represents  the  highest  Statewide 
kill  over  the  nine-year  period  during  which  we  have  accurate 
kill  figures  as  a  result  of  the  compulsory  game  tagging  sys- 
tem. This  year's  harvest  exceeded  that  of  1959-60  (3,671 
turkeys)  by  about  25  per  cent,  with  the  bulk  of  the  increase 
coming  from  the  Eastern  Piedmont  section. 

Since  1951  the  annual  Statewide  kill  has  fluctuated  from 
a  low  of  1,608  birds  in  1952-53  to  the  previously  mentioned 
high  of  4,597  the  past  season.  With  all  other  factors  remain- 
ing constant,  such  annual  population  fluctuations  can  be  ex- 
pected because  of  differences  from  year  to  year  in  nesting, 
hatching  and  rearing  success.  The  very  high  reproductive  rate 
of  the  wild  turkey  makes  it  possible  for  the  species  to  with- 
stand comparatively  heavy  annual  harvests  as  long  as  favor- 
able conditions  prevail  during  the  nesting,  hatching  and  rear- 
ing season.  The  birds  need  maximum  protection  from  free- 
roving  dogs  especially  at  this  time. 

Virginia's  bear  kill  dropped  approximately  42  per  cent, 
from  a  record  high  of  361  animals  in  1959-60  to  a  harvest  of 
209  last  season.  This  annual  variance  might  be  due  to  one  or 
a  combination  of  factors.  Hunting  season  weather  and  relative 
mast  abundance  definitely  affect  availability  of  animals.  Hunt- 
ing methods  have  become  increasingly  effective.  Additional 
sections  containing  excellent  bear  range  have  been  made  more 
accessible  to  hunters.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  species  is 
being  over-harvested  in  some  areas. 

Should  the  downward  trend  in  annual  kill  continue  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  further  restrict  hunting  seasons 
to  prevent  bear  harvests  which  exceed  annual  production. 
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1958-59 

County  Deer  Bear  Turkey 

Lee 28       ....           .... 

Loudoun 

Louisa 108       ....           29 

Lunenburg 27        ....            20 

Madison 13 

Mathews 11 

Mecklenburg. 15 

Middlesex 37 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 242 

Nelson 77 
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Norfolk 719 

Northumberland  68 

Nottoway  95 
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Prince  Edward  9 
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me  Ulappei  Kail 


By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,  Virginia 


YOU  may  stand  by  a  Southern  coastal  marsh  and  look 
long  into  the  grass  without  seeing  a  moving  bird.  Clap 
your  hands,  however,  and  the  marsh  becomes  alive 
with  queer  clattering  and  cackling  noises.  These  are  the  clap- 
per rails.  While  they  are  much  more  often  heard  than  seen, 
one  may,  if  he  stands  quietly  where  open  stretches  of  mud 
are  in  view  in  the  grass,  observe  a  rail  creeping  furtively  from 
shelter  to  shelter,  looking  for  food  in  the  mud. 

The  common  name  and  the  long  scientific  name  testify 
alike  to  the  strange  voice  of  this  elusive  bird.  The  Latin  name 
is  Rallus  longirostris  crepitans,  the  middle  part  meaning  "long- 
billed,"  while  Rallus  means  "rattler"  and  crepitans  means 
"clattering."  Locally  they  are  often  very  appropriately  called 
"marsh  hens,"  both  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  bird 
and  its  cackling  note. 

Like  its  smaller  relative,  the  sora,  the  clapper  rail  has  long 
been  favorite  game  for  the  coastwise  sportsman,  and  in  earlier 
days  for  the  commercial  gatherer  of  eggs.  In  early  times  it 
was  amazingly  abundant.  Audubon  said  that  sometimes  on 
the  New  Jersey  coast  a  skillful  egger  could  carry  home  100 
dozen  eggs  in  a  day,  which  would  be  almost  unbelievable 
except  that  Audubon  claimed  that  he  himself  had  collected 
72  dozen  eggs  in  a  day's  time.  What  bird  could  stand  that 
kind  of  persecution?  I  can  remember  when,  a  generation  ago, 
our  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  could  estimate 
a  kill  in  Virginia  of  25,000  in  a  year,  which  indeed  was  small 
in  comparison  with  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  report 


of  a  kill  of  10,000  in  two  days  around  Atlantic  City  in  1896. 
Nevertheless,  the  bird  is  still  common  along  the  South  At- 
lantic coast,  although  nothing  like  as  abundant  as  in  the  last 
century. 

The  clapper  rail  looks  like  a  slender  little  chicken.  It  is  14 
or  15  inches  in  length  from  the  tip  of  the  long  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  almost  rudimentary  tail.  It  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to 
nearly  a  pound.  Its  food  is  secured  from  mud  and  shallow 
water  and  consists  of  crabs,  insects,  and  vegetable  matter. 

It  is  a  bit  smaller  and  duller  than  its  fresh-water  relative, 
the  king  rail,  being  generally  gray  in  color,  with  a  pale  tan 
wash  on  the  wings  and  the  breast.  It  is  a  good  swimmer  and 
a  strong  runner  but  a  poor  flyer.  When  flushed,  which  is  not 
easily  done,  it  flutters  for  a  short  way  with  dangling  legs  and 
drops  into  cover  again,  yet  it  can  migrate  for  considerable 
distances. 

The  nest  of  the  clapper  rail  is  located  on  or  near  the 
ground  in  a  tussock  of  grass  in  the  dryer  parts  of  the  marsh. 
It  is  lined  with  grass,  often  arched  over  with  grass,  and  often 
provided  with  a  covered  runway  leading  to  it.  Usually  about 
10  eggs  are  laid,  but  there  may  be  anywhere  from  6  to  14, 
buffy  in  base  color  and  marked  with  irregular  blotches  of 
brown.  The  young  when  hatched  are  covered  with  soft  black 
down,  as  are  the  young  of  all  our  rails.  In  Virginia  the  nest- 
ing season  is  from  late  April  into  July,  the  later  nests  prob- 
ably being  second  attempts  after  the  first  efforts  have  been 
flooded  out  by  high  tides. 
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Practical   Pointers  On  Growing  Good 
Food  Patches 

Last  fall  Game  Commission  field  per- 
sonnel were  frequently  asked  to  help 
judge  wildlife  food  patches  planted  by 
high  school  students.  While  many  good 
patches  were  found,  a  great  number  of 
the  plantings  were  producing  very  little 
food  for  wildlife.  Lack  of  rain  was  partly 
responsible,  but,  in  most  cases,  much  bet- 
ter results  would  have  been  obtained  if 
a  few  simple  rules  for  planting  had  been 
carefully  followed. 

We  know  you  are  interested  in  improv- 
ing your  farms  for  wildlife  in  order  to 
provide  better  hunting  on  your  land. 
Also,  we  are  sure  that  you  agree  that 
"any  job  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well" — so  here  are  a  few  suggestions  to 
help  you  in  planting  your  wildlife  food 
patches  this  spring. 

Reasons  for  poor  food  patches:  Lack 
of  proper  seed  bed  preparation,  improper 
rate  of  seeding  (usually  too  heavy),  lack 
of  fertilization,  poor  location  of  patches, 
or  seed  never  planted  at  all,  despite  good 
intentions. 

How  to  grow  food  patches:  Plow  and 
disc  thoroughly  just  as  you  would  for 
any  grain  crop.  Ground  must  be  well 
prepared.  For  annual  game  bird  mixture, 
sow  at  rate  of  three  pounds  per  Vs  acre 
C/h  acre:  a  strip  360  feet  long  by  15 
feet  wide).  You  will  probably  broadcast 
your  seed  by  hand.  Sow  it  thinly.  Fertilize 
at  rate  of  400  to  600  pounds  per  acre, 
using  any  complete  grain  fertilizer  (50 
to  75  pounds  per  V»  acre  plot).  Plant  in 
"odd  areas"  on  your  farm,  near  cover. 
Do  not  plant  annual  game  bird  mix  too 
close  to  mature  woods,  or  shade  and  root 
competition  from  the  trees  will  hurt  your 
patch.  Remember,  you  won't  produce  any 
wildlife  food  if  you  don't  plant  your 
seed!  Gel  it  in  the  ground  before  July   1. 

In  addition  to  these  suggestions,  here 
are  some  good  ideas  to  keep  in  mind: 

1.  If  you  are  entering  a  county  wild- 
life  food  patch  contest,  be  sure  to  draw 
a  map  ot  your  farm  showing  the  exact 
locations  ol  your  patches.  I  his  is  essen- 
tial  it  the  judges  are  to  find  them  and 
grade  them  next  tall. 

2.  Plant  the  annual  game  bird  mix  be- 
tween  May    1 5  and  July   1. 


3.  If  you  can,  plant  two  or  more 
patches  on  different  areas  of  your  farm. 
This  provides  more  food  near  more  cover 
and  will  help  increase  rabbits  and  quail. 

4.  Protect  your  plots  from  fire  and 
grazing. 

5.  If  you  want  to  establish  permanent 
wildlife  food  plantings,  you  should  sow 
bicolor  lespedeza  and  sericea  lespedeza 
along  the  borders  of  your  fields,  next  to 
the  woods.  After  covering  your  planting 
of  annual  game  bird  mix.  you  may  also 
broadcast  bicolor  seed  on  top  in  order 
to  make  this  a  permanent  planting,  too. 

These  plantings  of  bicolor  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  seed  for  winter  quail 
food  year  after  year.  Sericea  planted  next 
to  the  bicolor  will  likewise  keep  on  fur- 
nishing good  cover  for  game. 

Mecklenburg  Wardens  Teach  4-H'ers 

The  4-H  clubs  of  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty have  learned  a  lot  about  wildlife  this 
spring  from  State  Game  Wardens  Stuart 
O.  Newman  and  Gerald  Simmons. 
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South   Hill  Enterprise   Photo 
State   Game   Warden   Gerald   Simmons   with   win- 
ners of  the  Mecklenburg   County  4-H   Clubs  wild- 
life food  patch   planting   contest. 


Both  Newman  and  Simmons  have  vis- 
ited all  the  4-H  clubs  in  the  county  and 
talked  to  them  on  wildlife  conservation. 
wildlife  food  patches,   law  enforcement 

and   showed   Game  (  omniission   films   on 

these  subjects. 

The  game  wardens  work  closely  with 
the  count)  agricultural  extension  agent 
and  the  home  demonstration  agent  in 
their  wildlife  "extension"  work. 


Newspaper  Observes  Wildlife  Week 
By  Promoting  Contest 

The  Northern  Virginia  Sun  newspaper 
of  Arlington  stimulated  interest  in  a  bird 
box  contest  sponsored  by  Rock  Creek 
Nature  Center  in  Washington  to  celebrate 
National  Wildlife  Week  in  March. 

The  Sun  published  the  details  of  a  bird 
house  building  contest  being  sponsored 
by  nature  center  and  offered  a  free  bird 
house  to  one  of  those  children  who 
picked  up  entry  blanks  at  the  Sun  office. 

On  March  24,  Dorothy  Dreese,  Nature 
Editor  for  the  Sun,  announced  that  all 
names  had  been  placed  in  a  box  and  that 
the  selected  winner  was  10-year-old  Sum- 
per  R.   English,  Jr.  of  Arlington. 

Young  English  along  with  the  other 
youngsters  in  the  Washington  area  have 
built  bird  houses  to  be  entered  in  the 
Rock  Creek  contest  by  May  1.  First,  sec- 
ond and  third  prizes  will  be  awarded  in 
the  junior  division  (ages  8-10)  and  in 
senior  division  (ages  11-13). 

Halifax  Club  Permits  Juniors 

The  Sportsmen's  Club  of  Halifax 
County  amended  its  by-laws  this  spring 
to  permit  junior  membership  for  sons  of 
regular  members. 

William  Barbour,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  supervise  the  activities  of  the 
junior  members,  said  that  one  of  the  most 
important  projects  will  be  instructing  the 
boys  in  gun  safety. 

Good  Books 

With  the  coming  of  fur  farms  and  the 
modernization  of  the  fur  industry,  fewer 
people  are  pursuing  the  trapping  profes- 
sion. Schoolboys,  however,  continue  to 
get  a  thrill  and  a  profit  from  outwitting 
sly  furbearers.  It  is  not  unusual,  even 
today,  to  find  schoolboys  active  with  a 
trapping  line  in  their  spare  time.  A  book 
has  been  written  just  for  boys  who  have 
an  interest  in  trapping.  The  School  Ht>\ 
Trapper  by  Pat  Sedlak  covers  every  con- 
ceivable type  o\  trapline  and  trapping 
equipment.  Mr.  Sedlak  has  put  into  his 
book  over  25  years  o\  practical  trapping 
observation,  plus  personal  contact  with 
America's  foremost  trappers.  Pictures 
and  drawings,  IW  pp..  Pat  Sedlak.  Belle 
Vernon,  Pa.,  $3.00  paperbound,  $5.00 
clothbound,  ages  io-2(). 
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Hunters  Pleased  With  Cooperatively- 
Managed  Chesapeake  Corporation 
Lands 

Last  fall  the  Chesapeake  Corporation 
of  West  Point,  Virginia,  entered  into  a 
formal  cooperative  agreement,  with  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries. As  the  result  of  the  agreement  cer- 
tain lands  of  the  corporation  in  Camp- 
bell, Bedford  and  Surry  counties  were 
opened  to  public  hunting.  Any  sportsman 
interested  in  hunting  the  areas  could  ob- 
tain a  free  permit  merely  by  writing  to 
the  Chesapeake  Corporation. 

Recently  J.  H.  "Bud"  Johnson,  chief 
forester  of  the  corporation,  wrote  to  the 
1,060  sportsmen  who  had  hunted  the 
areas  and  asked  them  to  return  a  ques- 
tionnaire. A  surprisingly  large  number 
of  the  hunters  (451)  returned  the  ques- 
tionnaire regarding  their  hunting  success. 
Johnson  tabulated  the  figures  and  found 
that  the  following  game  had  been  col- 
lected: 36  deer,  8  turkeys,  529  quail,  432 
rabbits,  795  squirrels,  35  ducks,  19  geese, 
and  64  raccoons. 

Johnson  reported  that  a  total  of  1,534 
hunter-days  were  accumulated  by  the 
sportsmen  reporting.  A  large  majority  of 
the  hunters  complimented  the  corpora- 
tion on  its  new  program  and  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  program  be  continued 
and  possibly  expanded. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  would  also  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  publicly  complimenting 
the  Chesapeake  Corporation  for  its  con- 
tributions of  recreation  to  the  sportsmen 
of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Game  Bird  Report 

Sportsmen,  as  well  as  State  game  bi- 
ologists, have  been  watching  the  progress 
of  the  introduced  foreign  game  bird  pop- 
ulation in  eastern  Virginia  with  consid- 
erable interest. 

Herman  J.  Tuttle,  Commission  biolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  foreign  game  bird 
releases,  reported  in  early  March  that 
7,574  birds  had  been  liberated  since  the 
first  releases  in  the  fall  of  1958.  Tuttle 
said  that  7,081  of  these  birds  were  Iranian 
blackneck-ringneck  cross  pheasants,  204 
were  Japanese  green  pheasants,  and  106 


were  Reeves  pheasants.  He  added  that 
2,100  more  pheasants  are  to  be  released 
this  spring. 


Fish,  Game  Law  Violations 
Down  in  February 

During  the  mid-winter  lull  between 
hunting  and  fishing  seasons  in  February, 
Virginia  game  wardens  found  relatively 
few  game  and  fish  law  violators.  Webb 
Midyette,  chief  of  the  Commission's  law 
enforcement  division,  reports  that  ward- 
ens saw  203  convictions  made  for  game 
law  violations,  41  for  fish  law  violations, 
33  for  migratory  game  bird  law  viola- 
tions, one  for  a  boat  law  violation,  and 
100  for  dog  law  violations. 

The  State  Game  Warden  in  Wise 
County,  R.  S.  Markham,  won  the  most 
convictions,  with  10  for  fish  law  viola- 
tions. 

The  130  wardens  worked  a  total  of 
27,650  hours  and  drove  a  total  of  263,- 
581  miles  in  February. 

Matthews  Heads  Regional  Boating 
Administrators  Group 

William  B.  Matthews,  Jr.,  Director  of 
Boating  and  Recreation  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Tidewater  Fisheries  for 
the  State  of  Maryland,  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Boat- 
ing Administrators  at  their  organizational 
meeting  in   Annapolis  on   March  9.   At- 


tending the  meeting  were  representatives 
from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  and  the  Boating 
Administrators  from  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

Although  most  of  the  action  was  con- 
cerned with  the  exchange  of  views  and 
opinions,  one  positive  step  was  taken 
whereby  all  the  states  will  exchange  re- 
ports on  accidents  covering  boats  of  the 
conference  members  upon  another  state's 
waters. 

Three  Portsmouth  Water  Supply 

Reservoirs  Provide  Excellent  Public 

Fishing 

With  the  opening  of  550-acre  Lake 
Meade  on  the  western  city  limits  of  Suf- 
folk April  17,  the  Portsmouth  Water  De- 
partment now  makes  available  to  the 
public  a  total  of  almost  1,500  surface 
acres  of  top-flight  fishing  waters  in  Tide- 
water Virginia. 

Lakes  Cohoon  and  Kilby — also  in  the 
Portsmouth  water  supply  system — have 
been  open  to  the  public  in  the  past,  and 
boats  are  available  for  rent  on  each  as 
well  as  on  Lake  Meade. 

Annual  permits  for  the  use  of  all  three 
lakes — to  keep  a  boat  on  the  water,  fish 
and  let  your  wife  fish — are  obtainable  for 
$25  from  caretakers  at  the  dams  at  Lake 
Cohoon  and  Lake  Kilby.  Fishing  hours 
are  sunrise  to  sunset  the  year  around. 

Some  390,000  fingerling  bluegill  and 
shellcracker  bream  from  the  federal 
hatchery  in  Charles  City  County  were 
stocked  prior  to  the  opening  in  Lake 
Meade.  A  total  of  840,000  such  fish  were 
recently  stocked  throughout  this  reservoir 
system  and  nearby  Lake  Prince. 

Least  Weasel  Taken  in  Virginia 

On  January  12,  a  cat  belonging  to 
Game  Manager  Max  Downey  of  Dayton 
brought  in  a  small  weasel.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  young  one,  but  upon  examination 
proved  to  be  the  least  weasel,  Mustela 
rixosa  alleglieniensis. 

According  to  records  available,  this  is 
the  sixth  least  weasel  taken  in  Virginia. 
The  other  five  records  consist  of  three 
taken  at  Blacksburg  and  two  in  Bridge- 
water. 
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Tips  for  Bowhunters 

An  interesting  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  on  the  Virginia  Bow- 
hunters  Association's  1960  big  game 
award  applications  has  been  compiled  by 
V.B.A.  Hunting  Vice  President  G.  B. 
Booth,  Jr.  of  Staunton.  The  summary 
shows  that: 

•  members  of  clubs  affiliated  with  the 
association  bagged  44  bucks  and  49  doe 
last  season — the  largest  weighed  180 
pounds  (an  eight-point  buck  killed  by 
Cecil  Watkins)  and  the  average  weight 
was  103  pounds; 

•  deer  were  downed  with  shots  ranging 
between  10  and  80  yards,  with  the  aver- 
age shot  pegged  at  3F/3  yards; 

•  while  one  deer  was  tracked  two  miles 
before  being  recovered,  nine  deer  were 
dropped  on  the  spot  with  either  neck, 
spine,  or  heart  shots  and  the  average 
tracking  distance  was  116  yards; 

•  most  of  the  deer  were  killed  with  a 
single  hit — only  eight  were  shot  two  or 
more  times; 

•  49  archers  used  four-blade  arrows  to 
dispatch  their  quarry,  16  used  two-blade 
arrows,  and  10  used  three-blade  broad- 
heads; 

•  most  of  the  arrows  used  were  made 
of  plain  Port  Oxford  cedar  (62),  but 
13  glass,  8  aluminum  and  6  compressed 
cedar  arrows  were  also  successfully  used. 

Missourian  Appointed  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Secretary 

Frank  P.  Briggs,  66,  Missouri  news- 
paper publisher  and  a  14-year  veteran  on 
that  State's  Conservation  Commission, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Fish  and  Wildlife.  He 
succeeds  Ross  L.  Leffler  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  first  man  to  hold  the  post  which  was 
created  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956. 

Robert  M.  Paul  of  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  selected  as  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Mr.  Paul  will  serve  as  the 
principal  aide  to  Secretary  Briggs. 

Born  in  Huntington,  Indiana,  on  Febru- 
ary I,  I  *>  2  4 ,  Paul  has  been  executive  sec- 
ret, irv  ol  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  since 
1957. 


This  pileated  woodpecker  visited  the  suet  feeder 
of  Northern  Virginia  Son  correspondent  Dorothy 
Cable  Dreese  in  Arlington  regularly  this  past 
winter.  Its  dramatic  appearance  gave  its  close- 
range  viewers  a  thrill,  she  reports. 


Blue  Ridge  Beauty 

Our  Blue  Ridge  is  a  lovely  sight 
Reflecting  the  early  morning  light, 

Telling  us  when  day  is  done 
By  slicing  off  the  setting  sun. 

In  spring,  wears  greens,  in  autumn  brown 
In  winter  dons  a  glittering  crown. 

This  ripple  in  our  earthy  crust 

Is  more  than  fragmentary  rock  and  dust. 

Designed  expertly  to  fill  the  eye 

And  lift  our  hearts  up  toward  the  sky 

It's  Nature's  colorful  T-V 

Broadcasting  beauty  for  all  to  see. 

Harold  D.  Menken 

Upperville,  Va. 


Members  of  the  Riverbend  Sportsmen's  Club  of 
Radford  are  proud  of  their  new  automatic  trap. 
This  club  is  sponsoring  a  wildlife  food  patch 
contest  and  has  planted  1 ,000  pine  seedlings  in 
recent    months,    President    J.    R.    Weddle    reports. 


Herbert  Elected  Federation  President 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Herbert  of  East  Lansing, 
Michigan,  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  during  the 
closing  session  of  the  25th  Annual  Meet- 
ing, held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  March 
5,  1961,  succeeding  Claude  D.  Kelley 
of  Atmore,  Ala.,  who  served  during  the 
past  1 1  years. 

Dr.  Herbert,  who  will  serve  without 
compensation,  is  Chief  of  Research  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation 
adopted  a  seven-point  priority  program, 
declaring  the  following  objectives  of  ma- 
jor conservation  importance:  1.  immedi- 
ate acquisition  of  adequate  wetlands  for 
the  preservation  of  waterfowl  popula- 
tions; 2.  adequate  public  recreation  fa- 
cilities be  included  as  parts  of  all  land- 
and-water  resource  planning  on  all  lev- 
els; 3.  the  multiple  use  policy  be  applied 
to  public  domain  lands  and  public  waters 
without  domination  by  any  one  or  several 
user  interests  and  that  public  waters  be 
managed  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  recre- 
ation as  well  as  other  beneficial  uses; 
4.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  be  strengthened;  5.  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System;  6.  land  retirement  in  conserva- 
tion practices,  including  those  of  benefit 
to  fish  and  wildlife,  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling agricultural  surpluses;  and,  7. 
adoption  of  principles  similar  to  a  "Chem- 
ical Pesticides  Coordination  Act." 

In  other  resolutions,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  went  on  record  as:  oppos- 
ing federal  subsidies  for  drainage  of  wet- 
lands; requesting  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  hearings  relative  to  effects 
of  the  controversial  fire  ant  program  in 
the  south;  and  endorsing  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  mourning  dove.  The  organi- 
zation also  memorialized  the  conservation 
career  of  the  late  Richard  W.  Westwood; 
supported  the  inclusion  ol  archer)  tackle 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman- 
RobeitSOn  Act;  endorsed  the  establish- 
ment oi  the  John  Kerr  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
and  opposed  drainage  ol  wetlands  as  part 
Ol  small  watershed  projects 
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Watch  Those  Mousetraps! 

In  thriller  stories,  a  "mousetrap"  is  a 
clever  snare  set  by  the  villains.  The  good 
guys  arc  supposed  to  walk  into  it  while 
going  about  their  own  business.  But,  re- 
member, mousetraps  exist  on  the  water, 
too,  and  they're  not  make-believe. 

For  instance,  an  outboarder  cruising  up 
an  inviting  new  tributary  stream  may 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  scenery  that 
he  fails  to  observe  that  the  stream  is 
getting  narrower  by  the  minute.  Before 
long,  he's  so  far  up  such  a  mousetrap 
that  the  stream  is  too  narrow  for  him 
to  turn  around.  If  he  has  a  fairly  big, 
heavy  craft,  backing  it  downstream  can 
really  be  a  task. 

Large  yachts  often  cruise  in  pairs  just 
as  do  outboards.  You  might  spot  two 
of  them  coming  your  way,  running  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  apart.  It  would 
seem  that  an  outboard  could  pass  be- 
tween them  comfortably. 

But,  as  the  sketch  shows,  the  merging 
wakes  of  the  two  big  fellows  can  create 
a  mousetrap  of  turbulent  water,  which 
you  probably  won't  see  from  your  out- 
board's  low  seat.  Don't  follow  the  dotted 
line;  take  a  course  as  suggested  by  the 
solid  line.  Better  still,  don't  pass  between 
larger  craft. — Outdoors  Magazine. 


(overtaking) 


TURBULENT 

AREA 
MOUSETRAP 


YES!  ■     W    NO! 
(approaching) 


When    meeting    head    on,    each    boat    swings    to 
the   right. 


Rules  of 

The  "Rules  of  the  Road"  are  the  traffic 
laws  of  the  sea  and  apply  to  all  types 
of  watercraft.  Dangerous  situations  in- 
volving quick  decisions  are  as  numerous 
for  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  a  boat  as  for 
the  man  behind  the  wheel  of  an  auto- 
mobile, and  they  are  far  more  complex. 


the  Road 

Therefore,  a  sailor  must  know  his  rules 
well  to  be  able  to  analyze  any  situation 
quickly  and  apply  the  proper  rule  in  the 
proper  way. 

A  series  of  short  articles  on  the  many 
"rules  of  the  road"  will  be  carried  on  this 
page  in  forthcoming  issues. 
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Wherever  a  sizable  body  of  water  occurs, 
so  does  the  Snapping  Turtle.  It  feeds  on  fish 
and  what  other  water  animals  it  can  catch, 
and  in  turn  is  often  eaten  by  man. 


The  Painted  Turtle  is  most  common  of  the 
water  turtles,  occurring  in  such  great  num- 
bers in  some  ponds  that  they 
must  "stack  up"  to  sun  bathe. 


TURTLES 

IN 

VIRGINIA 

There  are  13  different  kinds  of  turtles  found  in  Virginia.  Most 
common  and  well-known  is  the  Box  Turtle,  which  lives  on  land 
and  has  acquired  the  ability  to  close   up  tight  for   protection. 


turtles,  no  matter  what  their  habitat, 
this  Spotted  Turtle  must  find  soft  ground  in 
which  to  dig  a  hole  and  lay  her  eggs. 


Once  the  delight  of  gourmets,  the  Diamond- 
back  Terrapin  is  now  making  a  comeback  in 
the  brackish  and  salt  marshes  of  the  Tide 
water  area 


